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ENGLISH PRINCESSES, WIVES OF EARLS. 

It is 348 years since an English princess bore 
the title of countess. She was the last survivor of 
the royal house of Plantagenet, and she was a 
countess in her own right. The tragic end of the 
Princess Margaret of Clarence, Countess of Salis- 
bury, is one of the many blots upon the reign of 

kinsman Henry VIII. 

The last English princess who was styled countess 
by reason of her marriage with an earl was the 
Princess Catherine, sixth daughter of King Edward 
IV. She married Sir William Courtenay (son of 
the Earl of Devonshire), who, being suspected of a 
treasonable correspondence with Edmund de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was attainted, imprisoned by 
Henry VIL., and debarred from succeeding to his 
father’s title. Upon the accession of Henry VIIL, 
however, he was liberated, and a fresh patent of 
the Earldom of Devonshire made out in his favour. 
The ceremony of creation was not entirely completed 

he died, and his royal nephew gave express 
orders that he should be inte with the honours 


due to an earl, His widow, the Princess Cathe- 
rine, bore the title of countess till her death, which 
occurred November 15, 1527. 

It is 509 years since an English maiden princess 
was led to the altar by an earl. The bride on that 
occasion was the Princess Elizabeth of Lancaster, 
second daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 


caster. On or about June 24, 1380, she was mar- 
ried at Kenilworth to John Hastings, Earl of 
Pembroke, the noble bridegroom being eight years 
of age, and the princess seventeen. During the 
brief period of their union (they were separated 
three years later on) the princess seems to have 
been fond of giving her youthful lord presents, 
for which her me father had to pay. In his 
register one such is noted on March 6, 1380/1, as 
given “to our son of Pembroke in the name of our 
daughter of Pembroke”; and again, on May 6, 
1382, for a gold rosary and gold fermail “ given by 
our daughter of Pembroke to her lord,” the sum of 

n 1359 the Princess you 
daughter of King Edward III., was married in 
the Queen’s Chapel at Reading to John Hastings 
Earl of Pembroke, father of the above-mention 
John, the boy husband of the Princess Margaret’s 
niece, Elizabeth of Lancaster. This, I think, is 
the last union of the kind in our royal family 
which can be compared in any sort to the one in 
which we are so much interested at the present 
moment, viz., the marriage of H.R. H. the Princess 
Louise of Wales with the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Fife, K.T. 

The following is a list of the princesses of Eng- 
land who from time to time since the Conquest 
have been united to earls, subjects of the English 
Crown :— 

1. Princess Eleanor, daughter of King John 
was married first to William Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke ; and secondly to Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, both powerful English rs. 
Her second husband proved a formidable foe to 
her brother, King Henry III. She died April 13, 
1275. 

2. Princess Maud of Lancaster, great grand- 
daughter of King Henry III. Her first husband 
was William de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, who was 
murdered June 7, 1333, being only twenty years 
of age. She afterwards married Ralph de Ufford, 
son of the Earl of Suffolk, and died (having taken 
the veil at Campsey, in Suffolk) on or about May 5, 
1377. 


3. Princess Eleanor of Lancaster (sister of the 
Countess of Ulster) married first John, Lord Beau- 
mont; and secondly Richard Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, surnamed Copped Hat. She died Janu- 
ary 11, 1372. 

4. Princess Joan (surnamed of Acre), daughter 
of King Edward I., married first Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester; and secondly Ralph de 
Monthermer, who was summoned to Parliament as 
Earl of Gloucester during the minority of his step- 
son, Gilbert de Clare. She died April 23, 1307. 

5. Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward 
I., who married first John, Count of Holland ; and 
secondly Hum de Bohun, Earl of Hereford 
and Essex. She died on or about May 5, 1316. 
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6. Princess Joan of Kent (commonly called the 
Fair Maid of Kent), ddaughter of King Ed- 
ward I., who married William de Montacute, Earl 
of Salisbury, having been affianced to Sir Thomas 
de Holand, afterwards created Earl of Kent. She 
was divorced from the Earl of Salisbury by Papal 
bull, and ordered to return to her lawful husband, 
Sir Thomas de Holand. She married thirdly her 
kinsman, Edward, Prince of Wales (the famous 
Black Prince), by whom she became the mother of 
King Ric IL. She died August 7, 1385. 

7. Princess Isabel, daughter of King Edward 
III, was married to Ingelram, Lord de Coucy, 
who was afterwards created Earl of Bedford. She 
died circa August, 1378. 

8. Princess Margaret, daughter of King Edward 
III., was married, as already stated, to John 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. She died in 1361. 

9. Princess Philippa of Clarence, granddaughter 
of King Edward III, was married to Edmund 
Mortimer, afterwards Earl of March. She died 
on or about January 7, 1377/8. 

10. Princess Elizabeth of Lancaster, grand- 
daughter of King Edward III., was married (as we 
have seen) to John Hastings the younger, Earl of 
Pembroke. This marriage, too hastily contracted 
and soon dissolved, is noticed by very few genea- 
logists. Neither Sandford nor Anderson mentions 
it; but it is proved beyond question by the register 
of the princess’s father, John of Gaunt, and also 
ey the Patent Roll of 50 Edward III., part ii. 

e died November 24, 1425. 

11. Princess Constance of York, granddaughter 
of King Edward IIL, married Sir Thomas le 
Despencer, afterwards created Earl of Gloucester. 
She died November 28, 1416. 

12. Princess Anne of Gloucester, granddaughter 
of King Edward III., married as a child Thomas 
Stafford, Earl of Stafford, and was left a widow at 
nine years of She afterwards married his 
brother and heir, Edmund, Earl of Stafford ; and 
thirdly Sir William Bourchier, afterwards created 
Earl of Eu. She died October 16, 1438. 

13. Princess Isabel of Cambridge, great-grand- 
daughter of King Edward III., married first 
Thomas of Werke, Esq.; and secondly 
Henry Bourchier, Earl of Eu, afterwards created 
Earl of Essex. She died October 2, 1484. 

14. Princess Catherine, daughter of King Ed- 
ward IV., whose marriage with Sir William 
ee created Earl of Devonshire by King 
Henry VIIL., has already been noted. 

The husbands of the above-mentioned princesses 
were either earls at the time of their marriage or 
afterwards became such by creation or inheritance. 
To these we may add the names of the Princesses 
Constance and Adela, daughters of William the 
Conqueror ; of the Empress Maud, daughter and 
heir of King Henry I.; of Princess Mary, second 
and youngest daughter of King Stephen ; of the 


Princess Joanna, third and youngest hter 
King Henry II.; of the 
daughter of King Henry III.; of the Princess 
Maud of Lancaster, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster; and of the Princess 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of King Edward I. These 
princesses all married foreign counts of princely 
rank. The Princess Constance of Normandy is 
often called “ Duchess” of Bretagne, but her coffin 
plate was inscribed “Comitissa” only. Her (half?) 
sister Gundreda was the wife of a Norman earl, 
who was created Earl of Surrey after her death by 
his brother-in-law, William Rufus. The Princess 
Mary of Blois became Countess of Boulogne in her 
own right. The Empress Maud became Countess 
of Anjou by her second marriage with Geoffrey 
Plantagenet; and her granddaughter J. 
Queen of Sicily, married the Count of Toulouse 
after the death of her first husband. The Princess 
Maud of Lancaster (niece of the Countess of Ulster) 
married William, Duke of Bavaria, who was also 
Count of Holland and Hainault. The Princess 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of Edward I., is often 
styled “Duchess” of Barr; but in the State 
records of her father’s reign she and her husband 
are invariably called “Count and Countess” of 
Barr. The eldest daughter of King Stephen, 
who died an infant, is sometimes called Countess 
of Mellent. She was affianced to the earl of that 
name, but was certainly never married to him or to 
any one else. The Princess Margaret of Norfolk, 
granddaughter of King Edward I., was for some 
time known as Countess of Norfolk before she was 
created a duchess in her own right. 

Lastly, the Princess Margaret, eldest daughter 
of King Henry VII., and sister of King Henry 
VIIL., after the death of her first husband, King 
James IV. of Scotland, married Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Angus ; but, like her sister the Princess 
Mary, Queen of France (who married secondly 
the Duke of Suffolk), she retained her regal style 
and title as long as she lived, and, indeed, was 
Queen Regent of Scotland during the greater part 
of her son’s minority. 

I might be blamed for omitting to mention one 
interesting fact, viz., that circa 1320 the grand- 
daughter of an English sovereign married an 
of Fife. But she was not a princess; her grand- 
parent was not living at the time of her marriage; 
and she was the daughter of a daughter, not of a 
son, of the sovereign. I allude to Mary de Mon- 
thermer, daughter of the princess Joan of Acre (by 
her second marriage with Ralph de Monthermer, 
the esquire of her first husband, the Earl of Glou- 
cester) and granddaughter of King Edward 1. On 
March 14, 1344/5, according to the Issue Roll of 
19 Edw. IIL, the sum of 6l. was paid for “ Furs 
for the Countess of Fife.” This was the lady in 
question, and it was probably a cold Ei Has 
1344/5. H. Murray Lanz, Chester 
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‘PICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 
6% §, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 

$76; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 

y. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506 ; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402.) 

Vol. XIX. 

P. 1 b, line 3 from foot. “At the admiralty”? 

P. 5a. Edward Kellett, D.D., Canon of Exeter, 
dedicated his ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1633, to the elder 
brother of Sir John Finch, Baron of Forditch and 
Lord Keeper : ‘‘ My ‘ Miscellanies’ I offered unto 
Aaron (your elder Brother) who is set over us by 
our most gracious King ; as a ruler of the House 
of God ” (ded. of ‘ Tric. Christi ’). 

P. 10a. Luke de Beaulieu dedicated to Lord 
Finch his translation of Bishop Cosin on ‘ Tran- 
substantiation,’ 1676, ‘‘ public fame I hear of a 
bong time speaking loud for you.” 

. 10 b. Patrick’s ‘ Autobiog.,’ 83. 

P. 11a. Garth speaks of Finch’s “tropes,” and 
Oldham of “‘ smooth-tongued Finch.” 

P. 12a, b. If he was created a baron in 1703, 
how could he be raised to the peerage in 1714? 

P.13a. Cp. 7a. Finch on codification and on 
baronets. Coincidence or error ? 

P. 17 b. Edward Kellett (see above) dedicated 
his ‘ Tricoenivm Christi,’ 1641, to Sir John Finch, 
Baron of Forditch and Lord Keeper: he had 
known K. in his youth and had helped him later, 
in ways “of which our Western parts take notice.” 
K. says his worth is known, he is endowed with 
‘an excellent spirit, has a glorious name, and is in 
all good men. 

. 18. Sir John Finch, physician. Wrang- 
ham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 116, sq. anti ies 

Pp. 62 a, 63 a. For “ Channey” read Chauncy. 
_ P.68b. Payne Fisher. See ‘N. & Q.) 4" 8. 
tv. 360. 

P. 72 b, line 34. For “lodge” read badge. 

P. 176. St. William of York. Add the account 
of his window in York Minster, Yorksh. Arch. 
Jour., iii, 198-348, 

P. 192 a. Fitzpatrick and the ‘ Rolliad,’ see 
Mathias, 121-2. 

Pp. 224-5. Lord Fitzwilliam. Pryme’s ‘Autob.,’ 
Pp. 228-9. Ralph Fitzwilliam. Account of, in 
Yorksh. Arch. Jour., ii. 197-201. 

Pp. 242-8. Flamsteed. See ‘ Life and Corresp. 
of Abr. Sharp, by Wm. Cudworth ; Locke's ‘ Let- 
ters,’ 1708, p. 132 ; ‘ Free-Thinker,’ 1718, i. 7. 

Pp. 253-4. John Flavel. Two letters by him, 
Smith, ‘ Bibl. Anti-Quakeriana,’ 185 ; ‘Saint In- 
deed,’ for “1673” read 1671; ‘Righteous Man’s 
Refuge,’ for “ 1682” read 1681; ‘ Divine Conduct,’ 
add 1822; an ed. of 2 and 25 together, 1791; 
second collected ed. 1716, also Paisley, 1770. 

P. 260. Oldham mentions Flecknoe twice, as a 
type of the lowest sort of poets. 


P. 262 b. Fleetwood in Ireland. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ §. vii. 85, 212. 

P. 265 b. Isaac Watts addressed a poem to O. 
and §. Fleetwood, “ young generous pair.” 

P. 269. Bishop Fleetwood. Amburst, ‘ Terre 
Filius,’ i. 12, questions the honesty of F.’s argu- 
ment, and calls him a “ most excellent casuist.” 
His sermon on suicide is praised in the ‘Free- 
Thinker.’ Of No. 6 there was an ed. 8vo., 1736. 
Sermons :—against coin-clipping, at Guildhall 
Chapel, Dec. 16, 1694; at St. Paul’s, before the 
Queen, on the victory, Aug. 19, 1708; at El 
House, on the rebellion, June 7, 1716 (seven 
ed. same year) ; on swearing, 1721. 

P. 286 a. ‘ Debate betwixt M. Fleming and T. 
Beverley, whether the Reign of Papacy ends in 
1697,’ 4to., 1701. Of Fleming’s k on the 
Papacy there were editions 1794, 1809 (sixth), and 
Aberdeen, 1848. 

P. 312. Wesley’s ‘ Life of J. W. Fletcher’ ap- 
peared in 1786 ; another by Robert Cox, 1822 and 
1825; Benson’s book was reprinted as late as 1860; 
‘Life of Mrs. Fletcher,’ by Henry Moore, 1818, 
1824; ‘Wesley’s Designated Successor: Life 
of Fletcher of Madeley,’ by Rev. L. Tyerman, 
1883; Spectator, April 21, 1883, pp. 520-21; 
Union Rev., May, 1864, pp. 263-76. Some of 
his posthumous pieces were published by Ben- 
son, and others by Melville Horne, curate of 
Madeley, 1792. His books are, or were until 
lately, kept on sale by the Wesleyan Society. 
Other notices of him: Sidney’s ‘ Life of Rowland 
Hill,’ 1834, pp. 13, 40, 41, 92, 104, 438; H. 
Venn’s ‘Life,’ 1835, pp. 238, 240, 376 ; ‘ Life of 
C. Neale,’ 1835, p. 7; Jay’s ‘ Life of OC. Winter,’ 
1843, pp. 259, 494 ; Simeon’s ‘ Life,’ 1848, p 80; 
Berridge’s ‘ Works,’ 1864, pp. 373, 377; Ryle’s 
‘Christian Leaders,’ 1869, pp. 385-425; Southey’s 
‘ Wesley,’ chap. xxv. ; ‘ Life of Lady Huntingdon’; 
* Life of Jos. Benson.’ 

P. 427 b. Cp. xviii. 165 a. W. ©. B. 


‘Le Granp “To 
curious golf story in Longman’s Magazine of July, 
p. 271, called Phe Devil’s Round,’ a translation 
of ‘Le Grand Choleur’ of M. Charles Deulin, is 
introduced by some remarks by Mr. A. Lang on 
the words choulle, or chole, “ golf,” and décholer, 
“to make a stroke back.” Ducange gives a French 
choule as “ globulus ligneus qui clava propellitur,” 
as if choule was the ball; but that _ may be 
doubted. The word occurs in an English form as 
a verb to chulle, meaning ‘‘to strike” or “ beat 
about.” Thus in Wiclif’s English sermon for the 
‘*Forthe Sondai in Lente,” ‘Select English 
Works,’ ed. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 280, in a passage 
on the thraldom of the Church under Antichrist, 
there are these sentences :— 

“ Now Cristene men ben chullid, now with popis, and 
now with bishopis; now with cardinalis of popis, now 
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latis under b is; and now thei clouten ther 
shulde chulle a foot-balle. 
But certis Baptist was not worthi to loose the thwong of 
Cristis shoo; and more, Anticrist hath no power to lette 
the fredom that Crist hath brou3t. Crist 3af this fredom 
to men to come liztli to blis of hevene, but Anticrist 
chullith men, to ie hem to 3yve hym moneye.” 
The passage is plain; to chulle is “to beat about” 
and then “to harass or bother.” But the glossary 
at the end of vol. iii. p. 530 (a very poor glossary, 
by the way), explains chulle quite wrongly, as “ to 
sole or patch (?).” The editor has wholly misunder- 
stood the sentence, and has punctuated it wrongly. 
The words “‘ and now thei } ther shone with 
censuris” are a parenthesis, and the clause “as who 
shulde chulle a foot-balle” follows closely on the 
words “ prelatis under bishopis,” and not on the 
words “clouten ther shone.” The e is not 
in the corresponding, but more academical Latin 
sermon (‘Sermones,’ vol. iii. p. 169), but was 
evidently a homely illustration for homely village 
folk. The noun choller or chullere occurs in the 
*Oatholicon Anglicum,’ E.E.T.S., ed. Herrtage, 
glossed “ questor,” ¢. ¢., a troublesome beggar such 
as a pardoner, the quaestuarius or pardoner, with 
papal or episcopal letters, authorized to issue par- 

ons for sins in return for contributions. r. 

Herrtage’s note is curious, on account of his omis- 
sion of any reference to Halliwell and to Stratt- 
mann, who both quote passages for the verb chulle, 
and on account of his astounding derivation of the 
word, “ —— from French cueillewr.” The fol- 
lowing from Halliwell is a good illustration— 

And chulles hym as men don a balle, 

That is casten fro hande to hande, 
though these quotations do not prove that golf 
game, I fear. O. W. TANcocK. 

or 


Eriscopos AnD Epimecetes.—Dr. Hatch, in 
his Bampton Lectures on ‘ The Organization of the 
Early Christian Churches’ (Rev. Edwin Hatch, 
Hon. D.D.Edinb., second edit., Lond., Rivingtons, 
1882), maintains that the “ bishops,” éricxdrox, 
in the primitive Church were officials like the 
pagan or éreAnral, that they 
were stewards, almoners, and “ czeremonarii,” rather 
than, as generally held, a distinct clerical order, 
t.¢,, above and distinct from priests and deacons. 
Into the theological point, in which, strangely 
enough, the ultra~Roman agrees with the Presby- 
terian hypothesis—the Latins aiming at the de- 
pression of the Episcopate to exalt the Papacy, 
and the Presbyterians wishing to depress the 
Episcopate to exalt the Presbyterate, or rather 
affirming that Episcopos and Presbyter mean the 
same thing—I will not, of course, enter in a secular 
and literary paper like ‘N. & Q.’ The book was 
reviewed in the Church Times of Nov. 3, 1882, 
where the point in question is referred to. 

But I may note that in M. Jules Martha’s ‘ Les 


Sacerdoces Athéniens’ many instances are given 
from Greek inscriptions of the use of the verb 
Gas and of its corresponding substantive 
éxyseAntys, which, as “mémoires pour servir” 
may show what the **Epimeletes” in fact 
was, only adding that even should it be proved 
that the Christian “ Episkopoi” were at least at 
times also “ Epimeletai,” it would not be a neces- 
sary logical inference that “ Episkopoi” were only 
certain Presbyters chosen as bursars, treasurers, 
or almoners ; for another theory is possible, and 
that is that the bishops in the primitive Church 
were often chosen as almoners and stewards 
because of their exalted and separate rank, and 
therefore presumably more suitable trustees than 
mere presbyters, 

Cf. Martha, p. 51, inscription, éreueA7On[caly 
82......79s tpamwé(as. Ib., p. 71, office of 
peAntal tis ropmris; and so p. 72, where the 
éryseAntai were obviously “ cweremonarii,” or 
“ masters of the ceremonies,” just as sometimes at 
a Roman high mass, besides the priest, deacon, 
and sub-deacon, there is a fourth ecclesiastic, the 
“ceeremonarius.” Aristotle (‘ Politics,’ vi. 5, 11) 
speaks of éxipéAcca, i.¢., what M. Martha rightly 
calls a specific commission, “une charge deter- 
minée.” Ib., pp. 95-6, the vewxdpos or (axopos 
was apparently a kind of deacon, while the 
bro{dxopos was a kind of pagan sub-deacon, or 
perhaps acolyte or “ ostiarius.” 

Strictly speaking, the Greeks had no sacer- 
dotal hierarchy as such, though, ¢.g., the Epibou- 
tadai seem to have been at least originally 
priestly clan and caste. Dr. Hatch’s theory, and 
those theories which maintain that the organization 
and the music and ritual of the Church were de- 
rived partly from pagan antiquity and partly from 
the Synagogue, are too large points to discuss here; 
but the facts in Martha may possibly serve as a 
hint to deeper scholars than myself. 

H. ve B, H. 


Pies 1x Crover.—Turning over the leaves of 
Mr. J. W. Mollett’s ‘ Illustrated Dictionary of 
Words used in Art and Archeology,’ 8vo., London, 
1883, at p. 213, I came upon the device assumed by 
Gonzalvo Perez—the minotaur in the Cretan laby- 
rinth. The representation of the maze bears such 
a striking resemblance to the arrangement of the 
barriers in “ pigs in clover” that it may have sug- 
gested that puzzle. At any rate the coincidence is 
noteworthy. Frank Repe Fowse. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


SHaKsPEaRE AND Venice.—A contribution to 
the current number of the Quarterly Review, with 
the view of showing how intimately acquainted 
Shakspeare was with Venice and its surroundings, 
appears to me to have fallen into the common error 
of supposing that the Rialto signifies the bridge, or 


Ponte di Rialto, whereas the fact is that the Rialto 
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is properly the market-place or exchange of Venice 
to which the bridge leads. That Shakspeare knew 
this well enough is proved by his references thereto 
in the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ Shylock, when speak- 
ing of Antonio's ventures, says, “ He hath an Argosy 
pound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third 
at Mexico, a fourth for England ”; and, again, he 
exclaims, on seeing Antonio, “ What news on the 
Rialto?” and, further, when addressing him re- 
specting the projected loan, says :— 
Signior Antonio, many a time, 
About my money and my usances. 
The reading is “in,” and not “on” the Rialto. 
I believe that the bridge was built about Shak- 
's time, ¢.¢., the end of the sixteenth century ; 
but the Rialto is of much earlier date. Shakspeare 
knew and wrote of the market-place, which still 
exists, and is a most interesting bit of old Venice, 
situated on the Frari side of the Grand Canal, just 
over the bridge named from it, and which was 
ouely built to enable the merchants of Venice 
welling in the more fashionable quarter of the 
city conveniently to reach their exchange without a 
J. Sranpisu Haty. 


: Buontisnam.—I have just added 
tomy library a rather scarce sermon, entitled ‘ The 
Perusal of an old Statute concerning Death and 
Judgment as it was lately Delivered in a Sermon 
at the Faneral of Mrs. Francis Bedford,’ by James 
Bedford, B.D., Pastor of Blunsham and Erith, 
Hunts, 4to., 1657. Blunsham is the popular vil- 
lage pronunciation of Bluntisham. The value of 
the sermon to me is its topographical use in sup- 
plying the above rendering of the word Bluntis- 
ham. Although I possess a large number of Hunt- 
ingdonshire books, this is, I think, the only instance 
of the name being so spelt. It is rather curious 
that the learned rector of the parish should have 
Written it according to popular usage. 

Bluntisham is an ancient village in Huntingdon- 

The etymology is generally thought to 
denote the farmstead, &c., of the Blunt family. I 
have seen the word spelt in old documents Bluntes- 
ham, suggestive of the possessive case. But the 
Rev. J. Bedford only wrote on his title-page the 
contracted form as it is now usually spoken to-day 
by the village people. 
ae word Erith, occurring in conjunction with 
unsham on the title-page, is always now spelt 
th, but I am familiar with the former ortho- 
graphy, as at one time in old papers it was common. 
Hersert E, 
ves, Hunts, 


Barsarism.—It seems to be con- 
a desirable to record in‘N. & Q.’ the new 
barbarous words which, from time to time, are 


introduced into our language. One of these ap- 
peared, “The ‘ Linotype’ Composing Machine,’ 
advertised on a whole page of the Daily News, on 
July 27. “ Linotype,” if it meant anything, should 
mean an engine for beating flax, linen, or flaxen 
cords. Here, however, it seems to be used to de- 
scribe a newly-invented machine by which a “ line 
o’ type” is set up, or composed, instead of the 
old-fashioned method of hand type-setting with 
the ‘‘composing-stick.” The new machine, if the 
advertisement speak truth, is a wonderfal machine 
but it is not happily named. 
MARSHALL. 


“Dicky Sam.”—Now that the great leveller has 
claimed that lamented worthy the late Sir J. A. 
Picton, who wore his literary harness to the very 
end, I ask, Is it more than an open secret that he 
used the pseudonym of “ A Dicky Sam” in former 
years ? A. H. 


Tuomas A Kempis.—In the prospectus of a 
recently-published rhythmical version of the ‘ Imi- 
tation of Christ’ the translator states :— 

“€ Thomas 4 Kempis or Thomas A’Kempis is incorrect, 
and is the result of misunderstanding. hether the ‘a’ 
be looked upon as Latin or French, it is incorrect. 
Thomas Kempis, i.¢., Thomas Kempensis, of 
Kempen, is the writer’s name.” 

Is this correct? A’ Kempis is the form by which 
the author’s name has come down to us; and unless 
there be some very good reason shown we ought 
not to depart from it. His patronymic was Hem- 
merlein, but he appears to have become better 
known by the name of his birthplace, ee 
just as William Patten is best known as William 
of Waynflete. We should be prepared for a Latin 
rendering—Thomas Kempensis, or for Thomas of 
Kempen or Thomas de Kempen, or for simple 
Thomas Kempen, but not for Thomas Kempis. 
The traditional form is probably nothing more 
than a corruption or contraction of Thomas at 
Kempen. Analogous examples are Atwood or 
Awood, while the form A’ Wood, analogous to 
A’ Kempis, was adopted by the antiquary An- 
thony A’ Wood, and is familiar to all. At ora 
is evidently the prefix of origin which in some dis- 
tricts was more usually indicated by de or of. Two 
good examples have just come under my notice in 
the Calendar of Berkshire Wills, which I am edit- 
ing for the Oxford Historical Society and the 
“ Index Library.” The will of Philip Apasey, of 
Pusey, gentleman, was proved in 1574, and the 
wills of three persons named Abaughurst or Abag- 
hurst in the period 1596-1640. These two names 
are evidently of local origin, viz., from Pusey and 
Baughurst, and most Oxford men of a few years 
standing will remember one who bore the first of 
~ wane names, Philip Pusey, the only son of Dr. 
usey. 
I am not acquainted with German patronymics, 
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but these English analogies may suffice eh | 
us in preferring to use the form of name by whic 
the author of the ‘ Imitatio Christi’ is familiar to 
us, rather than a new rendering suggested by an 
anonymous “ Olerk of Oxenford.” 

W. P. W. 


“ Weer NoT FoR THE DEAD.” (See 4" §. i. 55.) 
—Under this heading at the above reference there 
a query from J. B. as to the name of the 
author of some lines of verse which he had copied 
from an old magazine. If the lamented John 
Bright penned this query, a reproduction of the 
lines which took his fancy would probably at this 
time be of interest to many of your readers. They 
run as follows :— 
Weep not for the dead: 
Thy sighs and tears are unavailing ; 
Vainly o’er their cold dark bed 
Breaks the voice of thy loud wailing. 
The dead—the dead—they rest : 
Sorrow, and strife, and earthly woes, 
No more shall harm the blest, 
Nor trouble their deep, calm repose. 
Weep not for the dead. 


The query was not answered. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Comsivep Curistian Names. (See 7" §. vi. 
6, 97.)—In the register of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Canterbury (aow printed), I find the following 
entries :— 

1744, Annaria, d. of Henry and Mary Whatson. 

1750, Annaria, d. of Elizabeth Brown. 

1767. Rosara, d. of Solomon and Mary Foot. 


Here Annaria=Ann Maria, and Rosara=Rose 
Sarah. J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Srraua, tak Goppess or Smatt-pox.—The 
following notice of Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, 
in Bombay Civil and Military Gazette 

t month :— 


“ Sitala has a niche in the Hindoo Pantheon, being 
the goddess of small-pox. Her origin was somewhat 
curious, for she was born of Vishnu in the forehead of 
Siva : a not altogether consistent arrangement, perhaps, 

t not at all strange when considered in a mythological 
ight, especially of Hindoo mythology. The personal 
attractions of Sitala consisted of eight faces studded with 
eyes like saucers. She had a set of teeth like boars’ 
tusks, wore peacock-tails in her hair, a pair of elephants 
for earrings, and serpents for garments; and, needless to 
say, she was black. One can imagine those eight faces 
constantly frowning with four of the saucer-like eyes 
looking towards the cardinal points of the compass, and 
the other four between. Imagination even fails in con- 
jecturing the size of an ear that required a nine foot 
elephant to ring it. Sitala carried in her hands a sword, 
a trident, a basin, a dagger, a robe, an ape, and an iron 
wheel. Being of a bloodthirsty disposition, the use of 
the sword, trident, and other weapons is apparent. The 
basin naturally served for catching blood, as it is recorded 
that she was partial to this liquor. What the rope was 
for is enigmatical, unless it was a spare one for fastening 
the elephants to her ears ; for it would be unreasonable 
to except those pachyderms to hang on of their own 


accord, The ape was probably a domesticated and 
the iron wheel would do for it to play tricks on. 

“ Sitala was a very wayward creature, if her record goes 
for ee for in a fit of temper she took off a neck. 
lace of gold beads that she was wearing and threw it at 
Siva. The beads raised ulcers—hence the origin of 
small-pox. Siva, finding his face disfigured, became 
angry, and, to get rid of her, sent her from Kailasa—the 
Sivian Olympus—to torment the people on earth. Her 
adventures on earth are marvels in their way. She gets 
married, and then loses her husband. While in search 
of him, she meet, first, a dove, of whom she gets a hint 
of his whereabouts, and as a reward she pute a necklace 
around its neck—hence the ring on the dove's neck, She 
next meets a cow, who kicks her, and this animal she 
curses; condemning one of her teats for the , another 
for the king, the third for her owner, and the fourth for 
her calf. Drums were to be made of her hide, and she 
was to be subject to blows, dead or alive. The bawarchies 
probably fulfil this part of the curse when they batter 
the tough steaks in the kitchen to render them soft 
eating for the sahebs. She next met a mango tree, and 
as this could tell her nothing about her husband's where- 
abouts she cursed it also; its wood was to be only used 
for burning dead bodies, and it was to be subject to 
insects ; and, strange to say, there is a great demand for 
mango wood for burning bodies even to his day. Then 
she met a fisherman, who, as he did not step aside quickly 
she sent d lusi Se — of 
higher caste people from February ti tober. \ 
she met a pariah (chamar), and he being civil, she a 
mitted him to eat beef drink daru (which he does to 
this day). 

“ Enough has been eaid of the exploits of Sitala to show 
that she was endowed with great power. She still roams 
the earth, demanding sacrifice of goats and cocks at the 
hands of her votaries, All over India, wherever Hindoos 
do congregate, there is a niche for a stone representation 
of Sitala. Here you will see her represented as described 
in the commencement of this sketch ; while numbers of 
cocks lose their heads on her behalf. The superstitious 
Hindoo, supposing small-pox as a scourge from Sitala, 
neglects sanitation, and leaves its treatment to the 
of the fiendish goddess, whom he propitates with goat 
fowl blood.” 

India is not, I think, the only country in which 
this hideous disease has been placed under the 
invocation of a tutelary deity or supernatural being. 

E. A. Axoy. 


Manchester. 


Tworenny Postmwey.—It is stated in the Daily 
Telegraph of July 3 that when the Queen came to 
the throne, 

“the streets of London were perambulated at intervals 
by the ‘twopenny postmen,’ who rang a bell as an 
advertisement of their propinquity, and collected letters 
as they walked; while from the courtyard bebind St. 
Martins le Grind there periodically issued small boys 
mounted on weedy ponies, with letter-bags at their 
saddle bows, who blew horns as they clattered over the 
stones.” 

As the Daily Telegraph is generally a carefully 
edited paper, »# may abd, be referred to by 
some future historian as an authority, it may be as 
well to put on record a warning that this statement 
is altogether erroneous. The twopenny postmen 
neither rang a bell nor collected letters as they 


walked. The general postmen, to whom this state- 
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pent applies, were a totally different set of men, | Dr. Johnson’s or the Aldine? I hear from the 


and only came to collect letters once a day, from 
fiveto six o’clock in the evening, not “at intervals.” 
The “‘ small boys ” who carried the threepenny post 
wore a blue livery, to distinguish them from 
the boys employed in the G.P.O., I remember well, 
put I have no recollection of their horns. The boys 
who drove the carts in which the letters were col- 
lected from the men who carried the bags and bells 
bad horns to warn carts and coaches to vg 
road. . . 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names to their queries, in order that the 
aswers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cims.—In working out the form-history of this 
verb I find it difficult to tell when the spelling 
dimb had the ¢ short and when it had it long. 
When we find clymme on the one hand or clime on 
the other, or when we have rhymes with lim) or 
time respectively, we are on sure ground, but 
otherwise not. As a help, I should be glad of in- 
formation from every part of England as to the 
local pronunciation, whether the word is now clim 
(rhyming with limb, dim) or clime; also, what 
are the past tense and past participle. In Scot- 
land and parts of North of England I know clim, 
dam, clum, but the weak climmed is widespread. 
Does the literary archaism clomb (cléme) occur 
anywhere? Along with this, similar information 
as to bind, find, grind, will be useful. In parts of 
the North these are pronounced binn’d, finn’d, 
grinn’d, with inflections band, bund, or bun’. Will 
readers kindly send me each a post-card addressed 
“Dr. Marray, Oxford,” giving the facts for their 
own locality? They will thus help us to complete 
the history of climb. Upon the origin of clomb I 
may write again when my investigations are more 
complete ; but the question is curiously complex, 
and not to be settled off-hand. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Wauiskey.— What is the earliest authentic record 
of the introduction of whiskey into Ireland and 

as a manufacture or a beverage ? 
TEMPERANCE. 


Avrnor Wantep.—I have an old book in my 
possession the title-page of which is lost. It is called 
Of the Societie of the Saints.’ It was published 
before 1679, for that seems to be the date of pur- 
by first owner. Can any one give me the 

name of author and the title in full ? T. 8. 


‘Town Mouse Country Movsz.’—Can 
tell me where I can find Mat Prior’s ‘ Town 
and Country Mouse,’ and how it is that it 


British Museum that it is in no edition there. 


LrpraRIAN, 
‘Tae Crarry Covrtier.’—Can any of your 


readers inform me who was the anonymous writer 
of the following book (small 8vo.) ?— 


The Crafty Courtier; or the Fable of Reinard the 
Fox: newly done into English Verse, from the Antient 
Latin Iambics of Hartm. Schopperus, and by him Dedi- 


cated to Maximilian then Emperor of Germany. London, 


Printed for John Nutt, near Stationers’ Hall, 1706, 


There is a copy in the Douce Collection at the 
Bodleian Library, but no intimation as to the 
author. The book is coarse in parts and extremely 
personal, but very clever and spirited. I should 
have supposed it to be Dryden’s but that he had 
been dead five years when this was printed. 
Epw. G. Hunt. 

Bampton Vicarage, Oxfordshire, 


“Tomas DE Hotanp, comes Kanti2.”—In 
1 ‘Cal. Inquis. Post Mortem’ occurs the following: 
“Thomas de Holand comes Kantie et Alesia uxor 
ejus. 
Me Fulham unum messuag’ et 50 acre terr’ ut de maner’ 
de Fulham. Midd’x.—20 Ric. II.” 
I should feel much obliged for any information 
concerning this Earl of Kent, his pedigree, or the 
probable location of the land which he held of the 
manor of Fulham. Kindly reply direct. 

Cuas, Jas, Ferret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Ew.ist.—I should be glad to be furnished with 
any example of the use of this word in the seven- 
teenth century. The only instance known to me 
is that cited by Richardson from Ludlow’s ‘ Me- 
moirs’ (1698-9). In the eighteenth century the 
prevailing form was inlist. Johnson has neither 
enlist nor inlist in its alphabetical place, but ex- 
plains the verb list by “ to enlist.” It seems pos- 
sible that enlist is really derived from the verb “to 
list” (of which there are many examples in the 
seventeenth century), and not directly from the 
substantive. Henry 
6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Mackay or Ratyys.—I am desirous of learn- 
ing what the connexion was—if any—between the 
Mackays of Rhinns, in Islay, the Mackays of 
Ugadale, in Kintyre, and the main branch of the 
clan, which had its home in what is now the 
county of Sutherland. A letter from a correspon- 
dent states that the “ papers and title-deeds of the 
Rhinns family are [or were] in the ssion of 
the MacLintocks of Londonderry.” If this should 
meet the eye of any member of the latter family, 
I shall be glad to receive any genealogical 
culars he may be pleased to impart, either direct 
or through the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ I seek the 
information for a clan history I am preparing. 


is in no edition of his poems that I can find, e. g., 


It may not be generally known that tradition in 
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Kintyre asserts that it was in the barn of Mackay 

of Ugadale that Bruce watched the spider, and 

seeing its success resolved to make one more effort 

for his crown. Joun Mackay. 
1, Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Waren ve Listz.—Is anything known of this 
worthy, who held land at Fulham in the time of 
Richard II.? In ‘Oal. Inquis. Post Mortem’ is 
the following entry :— 

“6 Ric. IJ. Warinus de Insula ch’r et Margareta uxor 

us, 
Wy peihem villa unum messuag’ 3 acr’ terr’ 3 acr’ et 
dimid’ prati et una acr’ pastur’.— Midd’x.” 
De Lisle probably married again, for in 15 Ric. II. 
we read:— 


“ Joh’a uxor Warini de Lisle ch'r, 
“ Fulbam unum messuag’ duo gardin’ tres acr’ et tres 
rode prati et una acra pastur’.—Midd'x.” 
Any information about Waren de Lisle or his 
family would be welcome. Kindly address direct. 
Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Sr. Vexrs,—This name appeared a short time 
ago in the papers, and struck me as unusual. 
It is that of a saint to whom a church in Corn- 
wall is dedicated; but I am unable to find any 
reference as to who St. Veeps was. I should 
be obliged if some of your readers would kindly 
assist me to some details concerning = sain % 

. 


Sr. Peter Notasco, Founder of the Order for 
the Redemption of Captives.— When was this saint 
born, and where, in the year 1189? 

W. Lovett. 


Sie Ricnarp Deays, Lorp Mayor or Loy- 
pow.—How old was he when de died? An old 
picture painted by Mytens (the immediate pre- 
decessor of Vandyke) represents a Lord Mayor 
sitting in a chair. In the corner is painted 
“ STATIS 83,—1628.” Any information re- 

ting the age of Sir Richard Deane and the 
mentioned painting will much oblige. 


W. 
Waltham Abbey. 


“ Cuurce Historians or Eveianp.”—In 1853 

I became a subscriber to a series called “The 
Church Historians of England,” published by 
Messrs, Seeley. I paid all the subscriptions as 
they became due. The issue was divided into two 
series, Of the first, or pre- Reformation, series I seem 
to want two half-volumes—that is, vol. i. part i, 
which, in a circular which was issued with vol. i. 
part ii., we were told was to consist “ chiefly of 
prefaces and other introductory matter.” The 
Reformation series ends with vol. v., part i. 

t would seem, therefore, that I ought to possess 

at least one half-volume more. The post-Reforma- 


only, of which there are eight volumes, divided 
iste two parts each. I shall be obliged to any one 
who will tell me if my set is perfect, and if, as] 
suspect, it is not, will let me know how many parts 
I require to make the set complete. 

Epwarp 


Martcu-Locks.—It would not, I think, be gener. 
ally believed that these cumbrous contrivances 
could have long survived the successive introduc- 
tion of the comparatively handy wheel-lock, of the 
snaphaunce, and the fire-lock ; but this seems to 
have been the case. In the ‘School of Recreation, 
12mo., London, 1701, we are told that 
“ these Locks [Match-Locks] were formerly in more use 
than Fire-Locks,* and at this day they are sometimes 
mixed among them ; wherefore I shall speak somewhat 
relating to the Words of that seem to differ 

own 

2. Hendle 

3. Draw your Match. 

4, Cock and try your Match. 
All these chiefly consist in keeping your Match in order, 
with a good hard and well-lighted Coal fastning it on 
Command, advantageous in your Skrew, blowing the Coal, 
and so by pulling the Trigger, trying your Pan with false 
Flashes, laying it down at command and by the same 
order taking it up again; shortening it to the Pan, that 
it may give true Fire, and upon firing to return it, 
and recover the Coal, if it be shattered by the force 
of the Powder. You must observe also to keep 
Match dry, that on occasion you may not be 
pointed,” 
If we believe this statement, we need not wonder 
that those of our army swore terribly in Flanders 
who had to make such preparations in the face of 
an enemy. : 
In an original MS. Accompt of Arms delivered 
up at Inverary in obedience of the Act of Parlia- 
ment for securing the peace of the Highlands, 
1717, mention is made of “ Two pitteraroes, one 
broken.” What were these? Is the word con- 
nected with petard or petronel? They were, I 
think, from the position they occupy in the list, 
firearms of some kind. J. 
Richmond, Surrey. 

For pitteraro see “ Pederero” (in ne 
piste), Same used as charge before the use of balls. } 
Reuics or Sr. Taomas A Becxet.—Madame 
de Barrera, in her ‘Gems and Jewels,’ mentions 
a grace cup, formerly belonging to St. Thomas 4 
Beckett, as “still existing in England.” Is it 
known where this relic is now? The following is 
the description of it:— 

“The cup is of ivory, mounted with silver, which is 
studded on the summit and base with pearls and precious 
stones; the inscription round the cup is ‘ Vinum tuum 
bibe cum gaudis,’ but round the lid, deeply engraved, is 
the restraining injunction ‘Sobrii estote,’ with the initials 
T. B. interlaced with the mitre.” : 

Another relic is mentioned in the will of Sir Miles 


tion series seems to be complete. It contains Foxe 


* Under this term wheel-locks are often included. 
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Stapleton, of Ingham, co. Norfolk, who died in 
1414, and left to his son Brian “siphum argenteum 
cum coverculo qui fuit Sancti Thome Cantuarensis 
Archepiscopi.” The Butlers, Earls of Ormonde, 
who were heirs of Becket, possessed an ancient 
horn, called the Becket or Butler horn, mounted 
in silver. Does this still exist ? 
Firorence 


Bexsamin Warv.—A certain Benjamin Ward 
settled in Boston, New England, between 1630 
and 1640. He had previously married Mary, the 
widow of -— Butler, who had ason Stephen. This 
Ward was a shipwright, and may have been con- 
nected with a namesake in Norwich, co. Norfolk, 

ing whom I have discovered the following : 
“John Rye of Scottow mentions his old acquaint- 
ance Benj’n Ward of Norwich ; and the Rev. 
Nathl. Rye (grandson of Wm. Rye), in his will 
dated 1654, refers to his cousin Benj’n Ward of 
Norwich” (Genealogist, vol. i. p. 71, note). The 
Heralds’ Visitations of Norfolk, it is thought, may 
give further details concerning this Ward, but 
it is beyond my reach. Some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1 trust, will either confirm or confute 
my conjecture that the New England Ward came 
from Norwich. Where in county Norfolk was 
shipbuilding carried on in the seventeenth century ? 
If I knew that Norwich abounded in shipwrights 
about 1600, it would thicken other proofs which 
do demonstrate thinly the connexion of the Boston 
Ward with Norwich. James D. Borier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Sravorpate.—The Earl of Ilchester’s sub-title 
of Baron Stavordale is derived from a priory near 
Braton, in Somersetshire. Can it be explained 
how the name Stavordale was fabricated ? 

A. H. 


Tue Freer Prisox.—Is there any list of persons 
who have been imprisoned in the Fleet ? 
M.B.Cantab. 


Roseric Meetinc.—What is meant by this? 

Mrs. Gaskell says of a well-known Yorkshire 
man, some sixty years ago, that 

“in his extreme old age a rubric meeting was held, at 

& testimoni thei t rd." — 

‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,'ch.vi. 

The expression can hardly mean ruri-decanal 

meeting, as such things are, I suppose, of later 

date, Epwarp H. M.A. 


Georcz IV.—It is said that George IV. had 
only two classical quotations, one from Homer and 
one from Virgil, which he constantly sported, and 
on very slight provocation. The Virgilian one was 

Non illi imperium pelagi,” &c. (‘Aia.,’ i, 138), 
and this he always gave with a ridiculous error. 


What was the error? Also what was the Homeric 
passage ? ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Soverzien.—I want to know the value of a 
sovereign from the middle of the fifteenth to the 
middle of the sixteenth century as compared with 
its value in our own time? Is there any book 
giving tables of the comparative value of English 
coins at different periods ? W. Bory. 


Have you consulted Professor Thorold Rogers’s 
‘ History of Prices’? 


“ Rescur Snor.”—What is the “rescue shot” 
referred to in the following lines of the Border 
ballad of ‘ Jamie Telfer’ ?— 

And he has paid the rescue shot, 
Baith wi’ goud and white monie. 
Was it a custom in the days of Border reiving 
that the owner of rescued booty should give pay- 
ment to the rescuers ? WW. B 
Radernie, Fifeshire. 


Replies, 


MARRIED WOMEN’S SURNAMES. 

(7™ §. iv. 127, 209, 297; v. 149, 216, 374, 451.) 

It is very probable that in England such 
foreign double names as Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Sainton-Dolby are, as Mr. Jucian Mar- 
SHALL says, applied to the wife only. But the 
question which I and other correspondents have 
been considering is not how such French and 
Belgian double names are treated in England, 
but how they are treated in France and Belgium. 
Now, in these latter countries I shall endeavour 
to show that the rule is for the wife to be called by 
the husband’s name only, and for the husband 
commonly to be called by his own name only, 
though occasionally, for one reason or another, he 
may be called by, or himself may use, the double 
name. But I deny in toto that such foreign double 
names as those quoted above, and as Bodda-Pyne 
(also cited by Mr. Marsuat), in which the wife’s 
name comes last, are formed in the “regular 
British manner,” for in Great Britain, and I 
believe I may add in America, the universal rale 
is, if I am not mistaken, for the wife’s name to 
come first, as in Garrett-Anderson and Beecher- 
Stowe. The very fact mentioned by Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, that neither M. Lemmens nor M. Sainton 
ever called himself by his wife’s name,* shows that 
they never really took their wife’s surname, but 
that it was added to their own as a mere qualifica- 
tive appendage, which they were at liberty to drop 
at pleasure, or frequently, at any rate. I never 
contended that French or Belgian husbands con- 


* But though in England they may never have “ called 
themselves” by their wife’s surname, it is probable that 
they occasionally made use of their wife’s surname. 
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stantly made use of their wives’ surnames; indeed, 
I maintained the contrary, so that Mr. MarsHati 
should not have written as if it were I who had 
said so. I advise him to read my note once more, 
for he has evidently mixed up my views with those 
of another correspondent. 

Since writing my last note I have happened to 
read two French books in which such double sur- 
names frequently occur, and he who wishes to 
study the question thoroughly will do well to read 
these two books carefully, as I have done. They 
are ‘ Volonté,’ by G. Ohnet, and ‘ L’Immortel,’ by 
A. Daudet. 

In ‘ Volonté’ the husband’s name is Hérault, 
the wife’s Gandon, and the compound name 
Hérault-Gandon is formed, both husband and 
wife being Belgians. The hero of the book is the 

dson, Louis Hérault, but his father and grand- 
Ecker, though dead, are mentioned more than 
twenty times, and in all but two they are called 
Hérault only. In these two cases (pp. 7, 40) the 
compound name Hérault-Gandon is used, once of 
the grandfather and once of the father. The grand- 
son also is always called Louis Hérault (or Louis 
alone), excepting on two occasions, when he is called 
by the more sonorous —— Louis Hérault- 
Gandon (pp. 132,181). In the first of these cases 
it is used by his mother when introducing him to 
his future wife, that is to say, ceremoniously. In 
the second case the young man is apostrophized 
ironically by this longer name. We see, therefore, 
that the added wife’s name may descend not only 
to the son, but also to the grandson, but that it is 
used only on certain special occasions, particularly 
when, for one reason or another, that sonorousness 
and impressiveness are called for which the addition 
of a second surname undoubtedly somehow gives. 
As for the grandmother, she is invariably called 
Madame Hérault, that is by her husband’s name 
only ; and it is this name also (sometimes with 
the addition of “la jeune”) which is invariably 
iven to the wife of the son and of the grandson. 
eir grand Paris Aétel is twice called “‘Vhétel 
Hérault-Gandon” (pp. 7, 55), but nine times 
**Phétel Hérault” (pp. 11, 16, 64, 156, 222, 229, 
312, 370, 381). We also have “la maison Hérault- 
Gandon” once (p. 39), but “la maison Hérault” 
four times (pp. 54, 130, 183, 292) ; and lastly we 
have “la famille Hérault ” once (p. 196). 

In ‘L’Immortel’ the hero’s name is Astier and 
his wife’s maiden name Réhu, and the com- 
= name Astier-Réhu is formed, both hus- 

and wife being French. Now this gentleman 
is called throughout the book both Astier (or Léo- 
nard Astier, or Léonard alone) and Astier-Réhu 
(a few times Léonard Astier-Réhu,* and once— 


* Once (p, on a visiting card, where the 
name is evidently used for the sake of 


p. 346, and see P 1—Léonard-Pierre- Alexandre 
Astier-Rébhu), and he is rather more often called 
by the double name than by the single. The 
double and more sonorous name seems to be used 
especially when there is an official, solemn, 
ceremonious, or ironical tone or twang about the 
sage ; and as the whole book is a skit upon the 
rench Academy, it is natural that this tone or 
twang should be frequently employed, and hence 
no doubt the frequent adoption of the double 
name; though there are some passages also in 
which Astier-Réhu and Astier (or Léonard Astier, 
or Léonard alone) are found in the same page 
and in the same connexion, and in which the 
change seems to be made for the sake of variety 
only, or chiefly. See, ¢.g., pp. 27, 28, 90, 104, 
121, 168, 171, 191, 206, 255, 262. That the man’s 
real name is considered to be Astier is shown in 
p. 1, where we have “‘ Astier, dit Astier-Réhu,” 
and in p. 119, where we have, “ Cette lettre...... 
occupe les journaux depuis deux jours, retentit 
toute I’Europe, répercutant le nom d’Astier,” 
Still once (p. 90), where the celebrated Mommsen 
is represented as ridiculing our hero, he is made 
to say, “ Ineptissimus vir, Astier-Réhu,” and then 
the double name comes in well. As. for his wife, 
she is invariably called Madame Astier ; her own 
maiden name is never added. The son is always 
called Paul Astier or Paul, never Paul Astier- 
Réhu. The family is once called ‘‘les Astier- 
Rébu” (p. 18), but seven times “les Astier” 
(pp. 63, 178, 180, 218, 252, 260, 286), and once we 
have “ la famille Astier” (p. 365). 

If now we compare the two books, we find that 
they agree in this, that the wife is always called 
by the husband’s name only ;* whilst the son or 
grandson is all but always called by the father’s or 
grandfather's own name only. As for the husband, 
he may evidently be called in both ways; that is, he 
may either have his wife’s name added or not. In 
* Volonté’ the wife’s name is scarcely ever added ; 
in ‘L’Immortel’ the wife’s name is rather more 
frequently added than not; but as A, Daudet is 
running down a supposed member of the French 
Academy and the double and more sonorous name 


* I think, however, that it is not improbable that, 
even in France and Belgium, when two professionals 
, each of whom is well known to the public, and a 
double name is formed, the wife may use the double 
name, and that tantly (as Madame Sainton-Dolby 
was used in England), so that her own name may con- 
tinue to be before the public. And the same rule is 
still more likely to apply when, from any cause, the 
wife’s name is better known than the husband's. When 


a double name is not formed the wife may continue to 
use her own name alone, as is the case with Madame 
Patti, I do, indeed, now sometimes hear her called 
Madame Patti-Nicolini, but this I take to be a purely 
English formation. It might, however, well be used in 
France or Belgium (when Patti would be the principal 
name) on the ground that the wife is greatly superior to 
the husband. See note ft, p, 131. 
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aids him in his purpose admirably,* I take it that 
in ‘ Volonté,’ which is a simple story of ordinary 
French life (for though the fant family is Bel- 
iap, the scene lies in France), we are more likely 
to find what actually takes place in France or Bel- 
gium with regard to double names. In not one 
single case is the husband called by his wife’s name 
alone, although it does come last, and this sup- 
my view that the wife’s name is not taken by 
the husband, but simply added as a qualification, 
and that the French and Belgian fashion of putting 
the wife’s name last exactly corresponds to the 
British and American fashion of putting it first.+ 
For, though Mrs. Garrett Anderson and Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe may very probably often have been 
called Mrs. Anderson and Mrs, Stowe, and it 
would be quite correct to call them so, I am quite 
sure that Mr. Garrett Anderson and Mr. Beecher 
Stowe, however often they may have been called 
by their original names, Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Stowe, have never yet been called Mr. Garrett 
and Mr. Beecher. 

It will very likely be observed that with regard 
to the principal, most frequently recurring names 
in the two French books mentioned, I do not quote 
any of the passages in which they occur. This is, 
of course, because the names occur so frequently ; 
but if any correspondent wishes for the quotations 
he can have them, as I have noted down every 
single instance in which these names occur, so that 
my conclusions are based upon a consideration of 
the actual facts, and have not been made haphazard. 


F. Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


‘Jack’ (7" §, viii. 48).—The im- 
ion of long ago left on my mind by reading 
Pack’ was distinctly that the author meant him 
to die. The main point the book establishes is 
the misery resulting to mankind from a certain 
class of mothers, and as the type of the beings 


* This view of mine with regard to Daudet’s frequent 
use of the double name has met with the decided appro- 
bation of a French friend who had read the book, and is 
confirmed by the double name being even given to the 
grandson in ‘ Volonté’ (as I have shown above) when a 
ceremonious or ironical tone is adopted, and then only, 

+ _I find a further confirmation of my view in a passage 
in Jules Sandeau’s well-known play ‘Mile. de la Sei- 
_. (IV. 5" A young man of obscure origin, named 

ply, is in love with the daughter of the Marquis de 

la Seigliére. An avocat named Destournelles is endea- 
VYouring to persuade the marquis to consent to the mar- 
mage, and he knows that the chief objection is the low 
birth of the suitor. He tells the marquis, therefore, that 
he can, if he likes, leave his title to his son-in-law, and 
he says, “ Le marquis de Stamply-La Seigliére ! cela 
sonne-t-il si mal a l’oreille?” To this the marquis re- 
ies, Seigliére......J’aimerais mieux La 
Seigliére-Stamply......” the reason being evidently that 
in Stamply-La Seigliére, Stamply would bo the principal 


name, whereas in La Seigliére-Stamply, La Seiglie 
would be the principal name, and the one chiefly used. 


whose life is thus blighted, Jack is made, in 
spite of his chances and good qualities, to die in a 
hospital. I have now looked into the book again, 
and cannot understand any reader having a doubt 
on the subject. The whole last chapter is essen- 
tially a dying scene ; and in the final page, when 
the heartless mother, whom Jack’s dying eyes have 
so longed to see, is at last forcibly dragged to his 
bedside, they are closed for ever. “Mort!” she 
screams hysterically. “ No,” says old Rivals, in a 
tone of fierce reproach. “ No; say rather released 
[délivré].” Nothing can be more emphatic of 
finality, for nothing but death could “release” 
Jack from all his troubles and miseries. 
R. H. Busx. 


I fear J. S. must believe that Jack died. From 
the account given by Daudet in his ‘Thirty Years 
of Paris’ it will be seen that the lives of Jack and 
his original, Raoul D——, are similar in all their 
chief points, and Raoul certainly died in the 
civilian hospital of Algiers on February 13, 1871. 

J. p—E Courcy 

Fairy Hill, Limerick. 


Homan Leatuer (7 §. vii. 326, 433; viii. 
77).—I have a recollection of reading in some 
book (French) on the French Revolution of 1789 
that human skin was tanned and made into book 
covers, some of which were in the larger libraries 
in Paris. Some gentle “membre de Comité” of 
that time suggested the tanning of skins provided 
by the guillotine as a good and useful speculation ; 
but, for the credit of human nature be it recorded, 
the suggestion fell to the ground. 

B. Frorence Scar.ert. 


The literature of this subject would not be com- 
plete without a reference to Dr. O. W. Holmes’s 
story of the church door as told in that delightful 
book ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ sect. v. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


“Brackcwatt Hatt Man” viii. 48).— 
Blackwell Hall was a weekly market-place for 
woollen cloths, established by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London in the twentieth year of 
Richard II. (1396-7) in a house in Basinghall 
Street, close to Guildhall, once belonging to the 
wealthy family of Basings, but in 1362 the residence 
of one Thomas Bakewell, from whom it took its 
name of Bakewell Hall, subsequently, accord- 
ing to Stow, “corruptly called Blackewall Hall.” 
In the mayoralty of Whittington it was decreed 
that “no foreigner or stranger should sell any 
woollen cloth but in the Bakewell Hall, upon pain 
of forfeiture.” Burnt down in the Great Fire, 
Blackwell Hall was rebuilt in 1672, and, its use 
having ceased, it was ultimately removed for the 
erection of the Bankruptcy Court in 1820. A 
“Blackwall Hall man” would be an intelligible 
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designation for a frequenter of the cloth market at 
that place. Epmonp VENABLES. 


This designation in a Dodsworth MS. means, I 
imagine, a “ Blackwell Hall Factor.” I have be- 
fore me as I write the London Post Office Direc- 
tories of 1814, 1823, and 1889, containing examples 
of this kind of commercial agent. In the last- 
named volume there appear to be only six sur- 
viving specimens, with the added direction, “See 
also Woollen Warehousemen.” What these factors 
are is told in P. L. Simmonds’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Trade Products’ (1883) as follows:— 

“ Blackwell Hall Factors, agents in London for woollen 
manufacturers in the country. They are so called from 
Blackwell Hall, formerly in Basinghal! Street, which is 
the metropolitan seat of the wool and woollen trades.” 
Possibly they may have some special privileges, 
making it worth the while of six firms still to pos- 
sess the title in question. 

Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


“Hark THE HERALD ances” (7" §, vii. 360, 
419, 517).—In reference to Mr. Warren's cri- 
ticism, allow me to point out that if Madan was 
in error, at least he erred in very good company, 
for Milton wrote :— 

Tbe helmed cherubim, 

And sworded seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 

Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpressive notes to Heaven's new-born Heir. 

* Morning of Chist’s Nativity.’ 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Wesley’s “ Hark how all the welkin rings” was 
altered into “ Hark the herald angels” by an un- 
known hand in George Whitefield’s Hymn-Book in 
1753, and in doing so he committed an historical 
mistake, for we do not read of the herald angel 
having sung at all, the singing having been per- 
formed by the “multitude of the heavenly host,” 
who suddenly appeared after he had delivered his 
Edinburgh, 


Reemment or Scors (7 §. vii. 308 ; viii. 69). 
—The Rev. R. Stewart Patrerson has fallen into 
a prevalent error regarding the history of the Scotch 
Brigade in the service of Holland. This fine old 
corps, which in 1782 consisted of three regiments, 
of two battalions each, did not return to Great 
Britain in a body, bat bya resolution of the States 
General was incorporated into the Dutch army on 
Jan. 1, 1783. The officers, about 300 in number, 
were mostly of Scottish extraction or parentage, 
but many of them had formed connexions and ties 
by marriage and otherwise in their adopted country. 
They wrote to the British Government for advice in 
the circumstances, and received only a very qualified 
promise of protection, with a free permission for 
any who chose to accept service in Holland. In 


consequence they all, with the exception of sixty- 
one, elected to remain in the service of the States 
in their old regiments, which for some years con- 
tinued to bear the names of their Scottish colonels 
in the Dutch Army Lists, and to have a preponder- 
ance of Scottish officers in their ranks, Those who 
returned home, including Lieut.-Cols. Cuningham, 
Halkett, and Ferrier, petitioned to be received 
into the British service, but their rank and 
rights were ignored until the French Revolution 
in 1793, when letters of service were issued to the 
three lieutenant-colonels above, authorizing them to 
raise three battalions, to be officered by half-pay 
members of the late Scotch Brigade. A fourth 
battalion was authorized, but ultimately two only 
were completed, and placed under Major-General 
Francis Dundas, as Colonel Commandant, under 
the name of the Scotch Brigade. It afterwards 
became, in March, 1803, the 94th of the line. Two 
of the king’s colours carried by the old brigade in 
Holland prior to 1783 were, by the kind inter- 
vention of Lord Reay, obtained from Holland a 
few years ago, and placed in St. Giles’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, along with other old Scottish colours. For 
further particulars of the old brigade, an article in 
Colburn’s United Service — 1868, p. 244, 
may be consulted, . J. Dauaeisu, 


Rererence Wantep (7" §. viii. 48).—Mar. 
Rote will find what he wants in Moore’s ‘ Frag- 
ments of a Journal,’ addressed to G. M., Esq., from 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia. The poet inveighs 
against the .“ names so barbarous” by which the 
American rivers, &c., are designated, which are, he 
says :— 

Worse than M...’s Latio, 
Or the smooth codicil 

To a witch’s will, when she brings her cat in ! 
I treat my goddess ill, 

(My muse I os make her speak ’em ; 
Like the Verbum Gracum, 

Spermagoraiolekitholaknopolides,* 

Words that ought only be said upon holidays, 
When one bas nothing else to do. 


Aurrep WALLIS. 


Royat Barrwicks 8. vii. 447).—The Act of 
7 Ed. VL, c. v., applied to all places that were not 
“Cities, Townes Corporate, Boroughs, Post Townes, 
or Market Townes,” excepting the Townes of 
Gravesend, Sittingbourne, Tuxford, and Bagshot. 
Does not this simply prove that the four towns 
thus excepted were not considered to come under 
any of the designations mentioned in the Act, bat, 
on account of some peculiarity, were exempted from 
its provisions? I find that all the places specified 
were in the eighteenth century famous for their 
inns, three of them being on important high-roads, 
and the other one, Gravesend, the shipping port 
for London of “incredible numbers of people.” 


* From the ‘ Lysistrata’ of Aristophanes, v, 458, 


| | 
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Gravesend and Sittingbourne were not incorporated 
until the time of Elizabeth. Bagshot was originally 
a royal demesne, afterwards noted for its inns. 


J. F, Mansereu, 
Liverpool. 


Houssuip : ALDERWOMAN 8. vii. 370 ; viii. 
70).—As the owner of the MS. in which these 
words are found, I have been much interested in 
Mr. BucktEy’s communication. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with him in thinking that “ alder- 
woman” is here “used in a general sense for a 
person of rank or noble.” I have no doubt that 
alderwoman in this case simply means the wife of 
an alderman ; and I believe “my lady harper” 
to be no other than the wife of Sir William Harper, 
alderman of London, and Lord Mayor in 1561-2. 
He is often referred to in Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ and is 
still gratefully remembered in Bedford as the 
founder of the Grammar School. 

“E. 8. Dewicx. 


Siwesmen §. viii. 45).—If Mr. Coteman 
will please to look at 5" S. xi. 504, he will see a 
long reply in refutation of the meaning and deri- 
vation of “sidemar” in favour of which he has 
given his opinion, and further at xii. 31 a notice 
of Pror. Skat approving of this reply. It has 
absolutely nothing to do with Synod, the first 
known connexion of which with the English word 
“sideman,” or assistant, is mentioned. 

Ep. Marsa. 

Sampson Norton, Kwr. viii. 9).—Sir 
Sampson Norton was “ Master of ye Ordnance of 
Warre” to King Henry VIIL., and is buried with 
Dame Elizabeth his wife (“base daughter to...L. 
Zouche”) in Falham Church, Middlesex. My 
note is from Top. and Gen., i. 60; but I believe 
Faulkner has some mention of him. 


Joun J. Stocxen. 
16, Montague Street, W.C. 


Moxon’s ‘Cuaucer,’ 1843 S. viii. 86).— 
With reference to the remark by F. N., that “ it is 
strange that any one pretending to know anything 
about Chaucer should ever have been deceived by 
the dishonest title-page” of Moxon’s ‘ Chaucer,’ 
I have to confess, with shame and confusion, that it 
was really some time before the truth about this 
title-page dawned upon me ; and hence I have not 
shrunk from saying, in a note to p. xviii of 
my edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Minor Poems,’ that ‘I 
cannot but think that this title-page may have 
misled others, as it for a long time misled myself.” 
I beg leave to say that I have probably instructed 
more pupils in Chaucer than any one else ; and I 
never yet met with any one who had not, at the 
outset, been deceived. To every young student 
the revelation has been a surprise. 

reason is simple, viz., that the unsophisti- 
cated reader is quite ready to believe that what a 


respectable publisher says is really true ; though I 
can quite understand that booksellers and pub- 
lishers may know better. I think this title-page is 
acruel fraud, and ought to brand the perpetrator of 
it with indelible disgrace. I would fain hope that 
cases of equal enormity are uncommon. 

The extremely artful way in which the ‘ Minor 
Poems’ are introduced between portions of Tyr- 
whitt’s genuine work is extremely baffling to the 
uninitiated. There is not the faintest hint any- 
where that any one but Tyrwhitt ever touched the 
preparation of the book. F. N. is quite wrong in 
saying that there are no notes by Tyrwhitt on the 
‘Minor Poems.’ The fact is that the “‘ Remarks 
on the Minor Poems,” printed in Moxon’s edition 
at pp. 445-452, are palpably Tyrwhitt’s own ; and 
I may add that many of them are valuable. The 
advertisement at pp. 443, 444, is Tyrwhitt’s, and 
his name is printed on p. 444, The glossary is 
Tyrwhitt’s, bodily. And it is precisely because 
the book is all Tyrwhitt’s down to p. 209, and 
again all Tyrwhitt’s from p. 443 to the end, that 
the deception is so clever and so complete. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Princess Henrietta, Ducness or ORLEANS 
(7™ S. vii. 462; viii. 31).—In the list of Charles I.’s 
children, written and signed by the Princess Eliza- 
beth, Harl. MS. 6988, fol. 220, the name of the 
youngest is given as “ Princess Henrietta, born at 
Exeter, 16th of June, 1644.” She signed her mar- 
riage contract, however, as “‘ Henriette Anne.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Mrs. Crsser (7 viii. 88).— The English 
opera to the success of which this young singer, 
then Miss Arne, contributed, was the pirated 
‘ Acis and Galatea’ of Handel, ae by Arne, 
the “ political upholsterer” and father of Dr. Arne, 
May 17, 1732. Handel produced his ‘Esther, 
his first oratorio (written long before), in the same 
month, May 2, but not in reply to the piratical per- 
formance of ‘ Acis.’ To that he replied, June 10, 
by producing the same serenata, with several addi- 
tions, scenery, and costumes, but without action. 

Jovian 


Worps THaT ARE not Wantep §. viii. 
85).—I am sorry to find in ‘N. & Q.’ state- 
ments about the good, useful, well-formed, and 
ancient word reliable, of the kind that one used to 
see in the pre-scientific stage of our knowledge of 
English. It is now twelve years since Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall published his scholarly and exhaustive 
treatise ‘On English Adjectives in -able, with 
Special Reference to Reliable’ (Tribner, 1877), in 
which he exhibited the authority for the word ; and 
it is somewhat marvellous at this time of day to 
see it characterized as a word resting merely upon 
“some rare examples in good authors, and innu- 
merable examples in current literature.” Every 
one who knows the history of the word knows 
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that it has been used freely by good writers for 
nearly a century, and that it was current English 
as early as 1624 at least. The tirade against this 
long-established word a to have been begun 
ay uninformed writer in Punch about 1861, 
who, ignorant of the fact that it had been freely used 
ey Coleridge, Martineau, Gladstone, Newman, 

ill, Mansel, Peel, Rawlinson, Dickens, Charles 
Reade, and scores beside, feebly tried to brand it 
as “this American solecism.” When its American 


origin was disproved, another writer audaciously 


asserted that it had been invented by the news- 
rs during the Crimean War ! ell might 

r. Fitzedward Hall say, in the work already cited, 
“With nine in ten of the occasional critics of 
words who contribute their superficial views to 
newspapers and magazines, a declaration of per- 
sonal approval or disapproval, generally accom- 
panied by some audacious historical invention, is 
propounded as if it ought to be received as con- 
clusive.” There is no icular objection to the 
sciolist railing at reliable as vulgar, absurd, low, 
outrageous, malformed, stupid, ungentlemanly ; 
are expressions of his own taste ; but 
when he 8 to invent a history of its origin 
and use, it is time to protest in the interest of 
historical truth. As to the form of reliable, it is 
= as good as that of accountable, unaccountable, 


ughable ar Pope), and a score | PP 


of other words in -a 

It may be added that residential has been good 
English at least since 1690, and that residence, 
resident, residential, are as good a series as con- 
fidence, confident, confidential. Of regrettable good 
English examples can be quoted from 1632 on- 
wards. When will people learn that the history of 
words, as of —s else, can be learned only 
by patting oneself in the position of a learner, and 
ought not to be invented to give support to pet pre- 
judices or aversions ? Let a man who has a chronic 
antipathy to reliable say frankly, “I know nothing 
about the history of this word, and I care less; 
but its colour irritates me and drives me furious.” 
We should then know where we were, and keep 
out of his way, recognizing that the case was one 
not for the etymologist or we a bat for 
the J. A. H. Murray. 
0! 


Cemetery Gorpes (7" S. vii. 508).—There is a 
‘Handbook for Visitors to the Kensal Green 
Cemetery,’ by Benjamin Clark. The preface of 
the copy which I have has “July, 1843.” The 
book of 108 pages is s.a. There have been issues 
from time to time, I think, Ep, MarsHat. 


Keats: tae Grave or Keats viii. 45). 
—While pee entire sympathy with the note 
at this reference, permit me to make three remarks 
thereon for the sake of exactness. 1. The beauti- 
fal old Protestant burying-ground was inside, not 


outside Porta San Paolo, 2. There is really no 
growing demand for house accommodation to jus- 
tify the desecration. Rome has long been over- 
stocked with new tenements, and there are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of half-built houses falling to 
decay for want of tenants. 3. The arrangement 
to which the German Government has delivered 
us is a perfect satire on compromise. The reason 
why we pleaded that Keats’s grave might be left 
undisturbed was out of love for the solitude of the 
site—a miniature solitude, indeed, but endeared 
to us by its appropriateness and by the prescriptive 
sympathy with which the pilgrimages of tens of 
thousands of our countrymen had surrounded it, 
as with a halo. The road would in no way have 
suffered by being carried past this enceinte along 
the old line. But to make of this tranquil site a 
mere street-refuge, closed round with the clatter of 
business traffic and the hideous erections of modern 
Rome, is simply adding insult to injury. Far 
better to have removed the lonely grave to the 
remotest part of the Campagna, the Pontine 
Marshes, or the Maremma; any desolation of 
nature would have suited it better than the 
desolation of vulgarity. R. H. Busx. 


Eviaya (7% §. viii. 81).—In the ‘ Life of Charles 
James Mathews,’ edited by Charles Dickens, vol. i. 
. 49-54, Mr. Doxzett will find a perfect copy of 
the playbill mentioned by him (Theatre Royal, 4 
lish Opera House, Strand, April 26, 1822), wi 
remarks on the several actors who took part in the 
performance. Mr. Mathews says, “I am enabled 
to give the playbill in full, thanks to my friend 
E. L. Blanchard.” Mr. Mathews was responsible 
for the getting up of the several pieces ; and on p. 54 
he says, “So pleased was my father with my per- 
formance that he seriously urged me to adopt the 
stage as a profession.” No mention is made of the 
playbill or the writer of it. If I might offer an 
opinion, I should say Mathews wrote it. It 
requires a practical man, well up in theatrical 
matters, to form a io ag however easy it seems. 
I was well known to Mr. Mathews, and I remember 
once he remarked to me, about posters and play- 
bills, the necessity of making them striking. He 
finished by saying, ‘‘ He found a great difference in 
drawing up a bill and in paying one.” Poor fellow! 
he paid dearly for the lesson. Terao. 

13, Doughty Street, W.C. 

Mr. Dosett will find all the information he 
seeks concerning the performance of Lamb’s ‘Mr. 
H.’ by the younger Charles Mathews and his 
friends in so easily accessible a book as the ‘ Life of 
©. J. Mathews,’ by Mr. Charles Dickens, the 
younger. It is absolutely certain that Charles 
Lamb had nothing whatever to do with it ; and 
the humonr of the playbill (such as it is) savours of 
the Theodore Hook style of comicality, and not at 
all of Elia. I may add that the imitations of 
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Perlet and Emile were by Charles Mathews, and 

explain the joke about Perlet playing the same 
on the following evening at Paris ; for the days 

of Clab trains had not yet arrived. A. A. 

Clifton. 

The announcement “that M. Perlet, M. Emile, 
and Mr. C. J. Mathews, have had the misfortune 
of falling from their horse and sprained their right 
ancle,” &c., is easily explained if it be assumed that 
those three personages were but one. 

Jutian MarsHALt. 
M. E. F. adds: “‘C, J. M. states that 5/. had been in 
offered for a copy of the playbill.”} 


Dr. Marat (7 §. vii. 488 ; viii. 76).—In addi- 
tion to the information given regarding Jean Paul 
Marat at these references, the following may be of use. 
It is stated in ‘Biographie Universelle’ that Marat 
tried to support himself by giving lessons in French 
in Edinburgh. Though it is said that he attended 
the University at Edinburgh, his name does not 
appear on any of the class-lists of the time. Refer- 
ence may be made to Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ 
for a full account of Marat’s proceedings in this 
country. But the most astonishing item of news 

ing him is this: ‘‘ According to one of the 
Reports, Marat was filling the Chair of French 
Language and Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1772”! See ‘Jean Paul Marat,’ 
by Ernest Belfort Bax, Lond., 1879. 
Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Gorr (7" §. viii. 87).—Of course goit has 
nothing whatever to do with gottre. May I sug- 
gest that a correspondent who inserts a query 
should always be barred from hazarding a guess? 
It would save us all untold trouble. Why should 
we who answer queries be burdened with exploding 
fallacies as well as with answering reasonable 
questions? J, for one, shall carefully refrain from 
answering questions put in so needlessly complex 
& form. Watrer W. Sxear. 


_ Plainly the word meaning passage, which occurs 
in so many forms. For example, gut=the pas- 
sages of the body ; ghaut=the mountain passes of 
India ; gate=a street, as Broadgate, in Coventry. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


See the instances and references collected in the 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal, vii. 50, to which 
may be added Ray’s ‘ English Words,’ ed. Skeat, 
pp. 47, 83, 101 ; Poulson’s ‘ a ii. 441. 


(Other replies are acknowledged with thanks. ] 


A ty a Serrent’s Heap(7* §. viii. 65). 
—The notion that venomous creatures carried also 
in their heads an antidote in the form of a precious 


stone was very common in Shakspeare’s time, and 
was not confined to the toad. There is an 
account (quoted by Miss Phipson) in Purchas 
(vol. ii. p. 1169) of an Indian snake “ which the 

call, Of the Shadow, or Canopie, because it hath 
a skin on the head, wherewith it covereth a very 
precious stone, which they say it hath in her head.” 
Albertus Magnus, in the second chapter of his 
second book, tells us that the stone nite is 
obtained from the head of the dragon, and is “ good 
and marvellous against poison and venom.” Other 
stones he describes as being formed in the bodies 
various creatures, as the silonite in — 


Something about such stones with references 
may be seen in ‘N. & Q..,’ 3" S. vi. 37, with the 
title ‘ Bezoar Stones,’ in reply to a query at v. 398, 
There are references to Tavernier’s ‘Travels in 
India,’ bk. ii. ch. xxii. pp. 153, 154, Lond., 1678, 
and for the ‘Serpent Stone,’ and “ another said to 
be found under the hood of the cobra,” p. 155; 
Mandelso’s ‘Travels into the Indies,’ ii. p. 124, 
Lond., 1669. At 6" §. viii. 158, there is an 
answer from Mr. F. R. Fowxe to the query at 3*¢ 
S. vi. 338. Ep. Marssatu. 


Pors Jurre (7™ §. vii. 449).—Jutta is a Ger- 
man form of Joan, and so, of course, Pope Jutte is 
the same mythical personage as Pope Joan. The 
real name of this woman was said to be Gilberta, 
and it is told of her that she adopted male dress in 
order to be permitted to enter the monastery where 
a young Englishman, a monk, to whom she bore an 
affection, lived. Her later history is too well ima- 
gined to be known. Juxivs STEGGALL. 


CraDLe or THE TipDE vii. 408, 474 ; viii. 
51, 98).—I must ask Mr. Moors slightly to extend 
his limit to which atmospheric influence reaches, 
for there are indications (especially in meteoric 
phenomena) that this is considerably more than 
sixty miles above the earth’s surface. But certainly 
no effect of our atmosphere can extend to the thou- 
sandth part of the distance of the moon. Galileo 
thought that the tides were caused by, and were a 
proof of, the earth’s rotation; but he himself 
admitted that he might be in error in this, and it 
is now understood that the small connexion which 
there is between these two phenomena is in the 
reverse direction, the tides causing by their drag 
a slight alteration in the duration of the earth’s 
rotation. The tides themselves are clearly due to 
the diurnal apparent revolution of the sun and moon 
caused by the rotation of the earth on its axis, and 
lengthened in the case of the moon by her simul- 
taneous orbital revolution round the earth, The 
principal tide is due to the moon, and corresponds 
in length to half a lunar day. The smaller tide 
is due to the sun, and its length is that of a solar 
day. The height of the former to that of the latter 
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is in the portion of about 5 to 2. When 

Fes fall ox oh chan , the two act to- 
gether, and we have what are spring tides ; at 
the first and third quarters of the moon the two 


In reply to Mr. J. CO. Moors, allow me to ask how 
the attraction of gravitation acts ‘in a vacuum”? 
I presume there must be some medium which 
connects two bodies together before one can act on 
another, and that medium which conveys the force 
of attraction is quite sufficient to convey the force 
of condensation and rarefaction of which I spoke. 
Great names are great authorities, but even that of 
Sir Isaac Newton is not enough to quash inquiry— 
witness his theory of light. And what place is 
now held in the universities by his ‘ Principia’ ? 
I fear only a very small part of one of his three 
books has much authority. The world will move 
and man will think though the seven sages are all 
dead. E. Cosnam Brewer. 


TranstaTion Wantep (7" §. viii. 47, 97).— 
Non vox, sed votum ; non musica chordula, sed cor ; 
Non clamans, sed amans, psallit in aure Dei. 
A. J. M., in his rendering of the above by an Eng- 
lish hexameter and pentameter, very closely and 
charmingly, to my mind, reproduces the spirit and 
purport of the original, but omits the negative ele- 
ment and the quaint jingle of clamans and amans. 
A further attempt of mine to preserve both these 
is as follows:— 
~~ devout; not harp in tune, but heart 
ent ; 
Not sounding (loud toned) zeal, but love that’s leal, 
shall ear of God (God’s own ear) content. 
Recror or Upron-on-Sgevern. 


Will the following jingle convey the alliteration 
required 
Not voice, but vows ; not beat of harp, but heart ; 
Desire, not fire ; of prayer the holy art. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Not voice, but devotion ; 
Not music’s art, but heart ; 
Not sound swelling, 
But love welling, 
Thralls God's ear on our part. 
This is the version of one who takes shelter under 
my signature. Sr. Swirnty. 
The following is suggested as containing at least 
some of the shortcomings of the original :— 


Not words, but work ; hearts, not art’s fullest chord $ 
Might, not of lung, but love, are music to the Lord. 


J. M., Jun, 
Awatcape Cavatcape (7" §, vii. 425).— 
That cavalcade is used in ordinary French of per- 
sons even when mounted on asses is shown by the 


following passage from ‘ La Linda,’ by A. Sirven, 
Paris, 1889, p. 251. The passage runs as follows:— 
“ Les filles des fermes, crinement assises surs leurs 
Anes c és de hottes bondées de |: et de choux, 
venaient de la campagne par ca risuses,” 


Sydenham Hill. 


Otp Joxes 1x New Dress viii. 66).— 
May not all the anecdotes mentioned by Curusgrr 
Brpe be true—the new as well as the old? Such 
humorous incidents and speeches do undoubtedly 
often repeat themselves where there is no conscious 
imitation. I can give two instances from my own 
experience. Dean Alford somewhere tells a tale 
of an Irish footman who, being asked whether Mr. 
So-and-so lived in a certain house, replied, “ Yes, 
faith, he lives there, but he’s dead.” The story is 
old enough, but precisely the same answer was 
once given to me by a Surrey peasant in answer to 
a similar question, and given in evident good faith. 
Again, it is related of Dean Swift that, having had 
occasion to rebuke his servant for bringing a dirty 
dish to table, and being reminded by the fellow 
that one “must eat a peck of dirt before one dies,” 
he replied, “ Yes, sirrab, but one need not eat it all 
at once.” I remember hearing the very same reply 
given in answer to the same excuse by a Notting- 
hamshire farmer’s daughter, who had certainlynever 
read it in Swift. B. 

I am very much of opinion that it was neither 
Thesiger, as Sergeant Robinson thinks, nor Douglas 
Jerrold, as Curesert Bepe thinks, who said to 
the man who complained that there was no fish at 
the duke’s on the day he dined there, “ They had 
probably eaten it all upstairs.” Twenty-five years 
ago I heard it often told as the retort of Pat Cos- 
tello to Pierce Mahony; and Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
F.S.A., assures me to the same effect. I remember 
that the World of August 14, 1885 (it might be 
1886), assigns the repartee to Serjeant Murphy. 
That it is of Hibernian origin there can be, I think, 
no doubt. 

It is the fashion latterly to attribute nearly every 
good thing to Douglas Jerrold. A correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ (7™ 58. vii. 148) says that he never 
understood the term clocked in connexion with 
stockings, and furnishes a mot of Douglas Jerrold 
regarding a man thus dressed “ who could always 
state the time by looking at his own legs.” In 1863 
the late Canon Roche, of St. Michael and St. 
Jobn’s, Dublin, told me that the Rev. Dr. Hamill, 
R.O. Vicar-General of Dublin (obitt 1823), usually 
wore black silk stockings with the ornamental 
working called clocks, One day when he arrived 
at John Keogh’s late for dinner, Curran exclaimed, 
“ Tt is not for want of clocks.” “I did not think 
that the Master of the Rolls would stoop so low for a 


F. Cuance, 


pun,” replied Dr. Hamill. Igave this, with many 
other 


anecdotes, at p. 215 in a book long out of 
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one being then called neap tide. FS 
W. T. 
Blackheath, 
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in 1872. Canon Roche had been curate in 
the parish of which Dr. Hamill was vicar. I am 
sorry to dispute any of the jokes assigned to 
Douglas Jerrold, but no man can better afford to 
lose those which are apocryphal. The now all but 
obsolete word clock, as an ornament on the stock- 
ing, is, of course, given in Halliwell’s *‘ Archaic 
W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A. 


I read in ‘ N. & Q.’ at the above reference:— 

“In Sir William Fraser's new anecdotal volume on 
Wellington, he quotes Mr. Roebuck’s assertion (it was in 
a speech at Salisbury) that a Hampshire labourer, ‘a 
shrewd, clever fellow,’ on being told of the duke’s death, 
said, ‘ Uh, sir, I be very sorry for he ; but who wor he?” 
I find in ‘ Words on Wellington,’ p. 196, that I 
wrote :— 

“Staying in a cogetey Somme he (Roebuck) heard the 
news of the duke’s dea He spoke in the early morn- 
ing to the gardener, an elderly man, who was mowing 
the lawn, He said, ‘There is bad news come,’ ‘Is 
there, sir?’ said the man. ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘the duke’s 
dead at last.’ ‘Who,sir?’ ‘The Duke of Wellington.’ 
‘I'm very sorry for the gentleman,’ replied the man, 
fring on with his work ; ‘ but I never Seand of him.’ 

@ speech, which was one of importance, was published 


= called ‘ Irish Wits and Worthies,’ and pub- 
ished 


in the London newspapers. Sitting next to Roebuck 
afterwards, at a dinner of the Salters’ Company, he 
assured me that it was true.” 


Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Error as To Sarum Cotovrs (7 §. vii. 305). 
—It is the modern writers on ceremonial, not the 
Sarum Missals, that limit the colours used at Salis- 
bury totwo, The printed editions of the Sarum 
Missal give distinctly three colours, red, white, and 
saffron (croceus). See the rubric in the ‘Ordinarium 
Missw’ of Mr. Dickinson’s edition, Burntisland, 
col. 582. In a MS. Missal in Bodley (Rawl. 
A. 387, folio 14), thought by some to be the oldest 
Sarum Missal in Oxford, to these three colours 
there is added a fourth, viz., black, “ In omnibus 
missis pro defunctis per totum annum utuntur 
Vestimentis nigris.” So that in this ancient re- 
cension we find at Sarum the four liturgical colours 
preserved, black, white, red, and croceus, which is 
held by the medieval writers to be the same as 
green for liturgical purposes. 

I do not think the medieval writers can be 
properly understood unless we keep in mind their 
practice of using, instead of the ritual colour, colours 
akin to, but not the same as, the ritual colour. Thus 
black is, no doubt, the ancient colour spoken of in 
the liturgical books for Lent, Advent, funerals, &c. ; 
but in place of black the mediaeval ritualists had 
no hesitation in using purple, violet, blue, brown, 
and even grey and ash colour. In like manner 
they used yellow, saffron, orange, or gold coloured 


_ in place of green. 


As to the results of the investigation of in- 
ventories, I may perhaps be allowed to say that in 


the forthcoming part of the Transactions of the 
St. Paui’s Ecclesiological Society will appear an 
exhaustive paper on the ‘English Liturgical 
Colours,’ by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, the well- 
known energetic secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. It is based on a complete examination of 
the English wills and inventories ; and those who 
heard the paper read at St. Paul’s must, I think, 
agree with me that it absolutely destroys the 
modern theories of the Sarum colours, and of their 


predominance in England. 
J. Wicxnam 
47, Green Street, W. 


A mass of information about the colours of vest- 
ments in the old English Church will be found in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.’ As I pointed out on 
March 6, 1860, in the Hcclesiologist, there are 
examples of no fewer than twelve colours and mix- 
tures, viz., 1. “‘ Pannus aureus.” 2. Red, including 
pink(?), “rubea sarcenet pallida,” and red satin with 
green orphrey. 3. Blue (‘Colour de Blod, Blodius, 
purpre blodii coloris,” Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 365), 
very common. 4. White, red, and blue orphreys. 
5. Green, with black orphreys and blue orphreys, 
6. Purple, not blue. 7. Yellow. 8. Black, 
é.g., Velvet altar cloth at Lincoln with fringe, 
embroidered with flowers of silk and gold, 
having in the midst a pane of green satin, and in 
the same a picture of Christ on the cross and Mary 
and John. 9. Dove colour (vestment at Peter- 
borough). 10. Tawney. 11. Changeable (cf. 
Shakspear, ‘Twelfth Night, “The tailor make 
thy doublet of changeable taffeta for thy mind is 
very opal.” 12. “Casula glauca” (grey ?), Ely. 
Besides various combinations, as altar cloth of red 
and blue; hangings of yellow and red ; yellow, 
white, and tawney ; altar cloth of red and blue 
velvet on yellow ground; cope of green and red ; 
red “pallyd” with green and blue; chasuble of 
red, white, black, and divers colours. I found no 
fewer than forty-two places in Dugdale, the new 
edition, bearing on the subject of 


“ Mepicus” 1x (7* viii. 86).—Mr. 
Movst says that apothecary is “ properly one who 
keeps a shop,” and he is no doubt right. But the 
word shop in this connexion is rather misleading, 
as it implies at present nothing more than sale 
over a counter. The apothecary, I believe, as such, 
was so called because he prepared and stored away 
ready for use, in bottles, jars, and gallipots, all 
kinds of conserves, extracts, decoctions, infusions, 
ointments, and the like. Of course he had a shop 
where these were kept ; but he was no more called 
an apothecary because he sold such things than a 
bibliothecary was so called because he sold books. 
Romeo’s apothecary had a shop, on whose shelves 
were placed his boxes, pots, and bladders. So far 
as medical practice is concerned, let it be remem- 
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bered that the general practitioner in generations 
gone by used to make, compound, and dispense his 
own drugs (‘Cymbeline, I. vi.). This is now 
almost (the making quite) at an end, and the 


druggists (wholesale and retail) do it instead, thus | 1797 


becoming the real apothecaries. Hence comes in 
the modern notion of a shop. Nevertheless, of old 
they were called apothecaries who sold other things 
besides drugs that had to be stored away in pots 
and jars. Thus in W. Perkins’s ‘Cases of Gon- 
science,’ 1619, mention is made of “diuers wines, 
and the daintiest iuncates that the Apothecaries 
shoppe can affoard” (p. 255). 

In Scotland and in the North of England general 
practitioners not uncommonly me apothecaries’ 
shops also. I knew one such in a Yorkshire town 
certainly later than 1850. 

The members of the medical profession who do 
not hold the degree of M.D. very oy — 

C. 


being called doctor. 


The oldest vernacular English term denoting a 
medical man, viz. a leech, = Anglo-Saxon lace, 
= Got. lek-eis, a Germanic word which is akin to 
Trish liaig (a physician) and bas also entered the 
Slavonic region (cf. Russ. lékar, a physician or 
surgeon), it seems to me was undeservedly omitted 
by Mr. Movnr from his list of synonymous 
various terms for medicus in English. Notwith- 
standing its briefness and antiquity, it is not likely, 
however, that the secondary lower meaning at- 
tached to a leech will render it again a popular 
and generally acceptable term among the medical 
profession of our days. X. 


Descenpants OF SHaksPeare (7" §. viii. 89). 
—Does it necessarily follow from the fact that the 
old man mentioned in the query was named George 
Shakespeare that therefore he was one of the great 
poet’s descendants? I take up a Liverpool direc- 
tory, not of very old date (1875), and I find in it 
no fewer than six householders named Shake- 
— I also find four named Milton, two named 

ryden, and twenty-three named Pope. Are all of 
these descended from the respective famous poets? 

J. F. Mansereu. 


I do not see how J. B. S. proposes to connect 
George Shakespeare, who is reported to have died 
November 18, 1836, with our dramatist, it being 
clear that no brother or son of the poet left sur- 
viving male issue. A. H. 

There is not now, and has not been for more 
than two centuries, any descendant whatever of 
Shakspeare. It is well known that the last of 
them died as early as 1669. Therefore, whoever 
poor old George Shakespeare was, and whether or 
not he was a descendant of the poet’s family, he 
certainly was not a descendant of the poet. 

O. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


History or (7" §, vii, 
507).—At the British Museum are the following 
copies of this work :— 

A Brief History of Birmingham. 8vo, Birmingham 
A Concise History of Birmingham. Fourth edition, 
With plates. Birmingham, 1808, 8vo., being another edi- 
tion of the above. 

Fifth edition, pp. xv, 124, Birmingham, 1817. 8yo 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Date or Betxiamy’s Bieta §. viii. 87).— 
Thompson Cooper, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ states that 
this notorious person was born on April 23, 1733, 
as recorded in her ‘ Apology for her Life,’ said to 
have been written by herself, but in reality by 
Alexander Bicknell in 1785. However that may 
be, the following is Horace Walpole’s opinion of 
it, viz. :— 

“ Now I declare I have no more regard for Phoenicians, 
Pelasgians, the Vics...... than I have for Madame de 
Genlis, I read such books as I do Mrs. Bellamy’s, and I 
believe in them no more. The one nation worth study- 
ing was the Greeks.” —' The Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 
vol. viii, p. 572. 


Freegrove Road, N. 


Wituiam Grorce Warp (7* §. viii. 49).—This 
refers to Wesley’s little pamphlet, published in 
1743, entitled ‘Thoughts on Marriage and Celi- 
bacy,’ which is in vol. xxiv. p. 252 of the original 
edition of his ‘ Works.’ His advocacy of celibacy 
is not restricted to its practice by the clerical order. 
See Mr. Tyerman’s admirable ‘ Life and Times of 
John Wesley,’ vol. i. p. 432. Wesley also issued 
in 1765 another pamphlet, called ‘Thoughts on a 
Single Life,’ which Mr. Tyerman calls “‘a queer 
tract,” to the same effect (vol. ii. p. 551). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The case of John Wesley in reference to marriage 
receives an examination in Southey’s ‘Life of 
Wesley,’ vol. ii. chap. xxiv. p. 129, London, 1858. 
Wesley wrote a treatise on celibacy. His opinion 
changed after a conference with Mr. Perronet, 
Vicar of Shoreham, respecting himself. Bat his 
meeting subsequently with the single members of 
the society in London, “to those who properly re- 
spected Mr. Wesley, must have been a painful 
scene” (Ibid., p. 130). Ep. Marsa. 


Ciussine (7" §. vii. 348, 373, 453 ; viii. 52).— 
‘* Clubbing” is essentially, and I may say wholly, 
confined to an error in drill, or in the incompetent 
manceavring of a regiment by the officer in com- 
mand of it, as also of any smaller body of men (as 
a company) by its commander. It is a gross and 
unpardonable affair, and has more than once (but 
happily not often) occurred before the os 
aside incompetence—generally the 


Henry Geratp Hops. 
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of what is called “losing your head,” not from a 
cannon-ball, but from “ getting into a funk.” An 
instance of it took place during the Indian Mutiny, 
when the officer, Col. R—, commanding the 82nd 
Regiment, clubbed bis men whilst under fire, and 
got his regiment into disorder. 

OLIM MEMINISSE JUVABIT. 


Bisnopric or Beveriey (7" §, viii. 62),— 
Beverley did not long enjoy its bishopric nominated 
by Pius 1X. in 1850. In 1878 the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Beverley gave way to the new and pre- 
sent dioceses of Leeds and Middlesborough. 

Grorce ANGUS. 

The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories from the 
Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, With Introduction, &c., 
by W. A. Clouston. (Glasgow, Wm. Hodge & — 

To the reader of ‘N, & Q.’ and the student generally of 

Oriental literature and of comparative folk-lore Mr. 

Clouston needs no introduction. The latter is familiar 

with his editions of the ‘Book of Sindibad’ and the 

‘Bakhtyar Nama,’ his ‘ Popular Tales and Fictions,’ &c, 

The former has been delighted with analogues of 

Chaucer’s tales, and a still, it is hoped, to be renewed 

series of Oriental stories and illustrations, A mere 

mention of the appearance of this ‘Group of Eastern 

Romances’ is accordingly enough to set the mouth 

watering. As the edition is limited to fifty-two large- 

paper copies, numbered, and to three hundred copies in 
crown octavo, the supply is not likely to meet the 
united requirements of the book-lover and the student of 
folk-lore, to whom, in an equal degree, it appeals. 
Four romances found diverting by Mr. Clouston, and 
judged by him peculiarly interesting from a folk-lore 
point of view, are given. To describe what these are 
would be a task equally difficult and superfluous, All 
have the customary Oriental attributes, depicting objects 
of incalculable riches, gardens with sleeping beauties of 
ineffable charms, and the like, and all have the Eastern 
raptures and the metaphorical speech with which the 
student is familiar. Some only deal with supernatural 
afrite, divs, fairies, and the like. Of these the ‘ Rose of 

Bakawali’ is a striking and satisfactory specimen. Others, 

though scarcely less extravagant, depend wholly upon 

human effort. In these, even, fortune, good or bad, proves 
an effective substitute for bad or evil genius. How true is 
this will be seen by reading the adventures of Shah 

Manssur, whom fortune relentlessly persecutes, and those 

of Farrukhruz, in whose favour all things conspire. Per- 

haps the most interesting portion of the entire volume 
consists of the Persian stories at the close. These are 
selected from the ‘Mahbib ul-Kalab,’ some of which 
might have been studied with advantage by the Italian 
redecessors of La Fontaine. In these the satire of 
eminine humanity has truly Oriental severity, and the 
use of the favourite form of Persian conceit is some- 
times very whimsical. European burlesque of this can 
scarcely go beyond the description of the sensations 
of a man who, while drugged, has been shaven: 

“He washed his face, and perceived that the cara- 

van of his mustachios had......departed from the plain 

of his countenance.” A curious practice of the 

Persian writer, fully illustrated in these stories, is that 


when a subject has been discussed the metaphors are 
taken from it. Thus, when a hero visits a woman for 
the purpose of gambling with her, we are told that “ the 
gambler of the sky closed the chess-board of the sun in 
the house of the west, and threw upon the table of the 
east the golden dice of the stars.” In whatever light 
these stories are regarded, their value to the world which 
occupies itself with such subjects is equally great. In 
the shape of introduction, notes, and illustrative appendix 
Mr. Clouston has furnished a mass of pleasantly conveyed 
and valuable information. 


Shakespeare der Autor seiner Dramen. By Karl Heinrich 
Schaible, Ph. and Med.D., late Professor at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and Examiner in the 
University of London. (Heidelberg, Winter.) 

It is distressing to find that the Donnelly*heresy as to the 

Baconian authorship of Shakspeare’s dramas has received 

a certain amount of acceptance even in critical and 

Shakspeare-loving Germany, and in this little work Dr. 

Schaible makes a vigorous and laudable effort to stamp 

it out. As he says in his preface, “ Although in Eng- 

land Mr. Donnelly’s theories and so-called discoveries 
have failed in attracting the adhesion or support of 

Shakepearian scholars, a book has lately appeared in 

Germany which, while partly adopting his opinions, 

developes them still further by new and independent 

testimony. This work is from the pen of the accom- 
plished and popular writer Count K. F. Vitzthum, and 
exhibiting as it does in its composition a large amount 
of research and scholarship, together with a wide range 
of reading, contains, even to the opponents of his views, 
much that is interesting. It is beyond question that 
those who have written on the subject have been ani- 
mated but by one intention, and that intention is to 
ascertain, as far as may be possible, the truth, and the 
truth only. Earnestness and sincerity are distinctly 
manifest in all their works, and especially in that of 

Count Vitzthum. I myself, however, am firmly con- 

vinced that this Bacon enthusiasm, this zeal for the 

Baconian theory, has merely led them into mistakes 

and false conclusions, and that they are far from having 

found that truth which they honestly and earnestly 
desired. As Mr, Donnelly’s book, and still more that of 

Count Vitzthum, has of late been much discussed in the 

German prees, and the contention of the latter writer 

especially seems to have made a deep impression upon 

many of his readers, I have thought it right, in accordance 
with my firm persuasion of the incorrectness of their 
views, to undertake a short examination of the question, 
and to attempt to prove that William Shakspeare the 
player, and Shakspeare alone, was the author of his 
immortal dramas and poems.”’ The task which he had 
set himself Dr. Schaible has performed with the greatest 
care and diligence. Every scrap of evidence bearing 
upon his subject he has collected from all possible 
sources, The difference between Shakespeare and Ba- 
con’s literary style and modes of thought; the errors 
and anachronisms of which Bacon never would have 
been guilty; the testimony of contemporaries, and espe- 
cially of Ben Jonson, in prose and verse; the “ second- 
hand” learning which the almost omniscient Bacon would 
have looked upon as a disgrace ; all this, and as much more 
evidence as was to be scraped together, Dr. Schaible has 
brought forward, and set forth with much patience and 
skill, The pamphlet on the subject by our cor ndent 

Dr. Nicholson bas not escaped him, and in the very 

beginning of his book he is careful to acknowledge his 

obligations to it, Count Vitzthum, who, as a former 

Saxon Minister in London, is favourably known to a 

large section of English society, is no doubt a formidable 


opponent. Indeed, it is clear, from what Dr. Schaible 
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says, that had it not been for his powerf port, the 
Baconian theory would have attracted as little attention 
in Germany as in England, Dr. Schaible on however, 
console himself with the assurance that all the qualities 
for which he gives his adversary credit are to be found 
in his own work. It exhibits in almost every line 
of an indefatigable sort, as wide a range of 
reading as Count Vitzthum himeelf can possibly possess, 
and a careful discrimination in the selection of materials. 
If our Teutonic brethren are still unconvinced, all that 
can be said of them is that must 
weighing evidence, impervious to argumen 
logical demonstration. 


ptonshire and Rutland Wills, 1510-1652. Index 
, I. Bdited by W. P. W. Phillimore, 


ken of the instalments of this 
valuable collection oF references for the genealogist 
while they were coming out in the monthly issues of the 
“ Index Library,” that we have really not much left to 
do now beyond calling the attention of our readers to 
the handsome volume before us. Mr. Phillimore de- 
serves well of the genealogist for a work which must so 
greatly facilitate research into family history. We need 
Sona remind our American readers of the interest 
which Testhessetenshise has for them; and, indeed, we 
believe that they are, as a rule, more alive to the value 
of such work as Mr. Phillimore is doing than our own 
students of family history. We do not know that we 
should ourselves a indexed William Dyckins, priest, 
1545-8, as “ Sir” William Dyckins, because, although no 
doubt the epithet “ Dominus” was generally rendered 
by “Sir” at the period named, the use is a confusing 
one to those—and they are probably the majority— 
of our nineteenth century genealogists who have not 
studied the customs of the Middle Ages, and the extent 
to which they survived during the Reformation period. 
The general execution of the calendar, however, is 
excellent, and it places in our hands the key to a vast 
amount of knowledge of Northamptonshire and Rutland 
families in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


The Antiquary. Vol. XIX, (Stock.) 

Tux opinion has often been expressed that Mr, Stock’s 
serials show to more advantage in volumes than in parts. 
In the nineteenth volume of the Antiquary a large mass 
of valuable matter is seen to be brought together. The 
volume opens with Mr. Talfourd Ely’s important con- 
tribution on ‘Recent Archeological Discoveries.’ This 
is followed by Mr, Bent’s ‘Some Myths of Modern 
Hellas,’ a further product of his invaluable researches in 
the Grecian Archipelago, which, again, is followed by 
Mr. Sparvel-Bayly’s ‘ Essex in Insurrection.’ ‘ Ancient 
Peru’ is the subject of a very important series of papers 
by the Rev. R. 3, Milne, B.C.L,, F.S.A. Mr. C, A. Ward 
supplies an interesting account of Thomas Doggett, of 
the coat and badge reputation, Mr, C. Roach Smith 
sends the ‘Walls of Chester.’ ‘Early Hospitals in 
Southwark’ is, of course, by the historian of Southwark, 
Mr. Rendle. Amess other papers of genuine value may 
be mentioned Mr. Philip Norman's ‘London Sculptured 
House Signs.’ 

Le Livre for August 10 
gaise Moderne,’ in which 


ns with ‘ L’Estampe Fran- 
. Octave Uzanne introduces 


to teurs the of M. Henri Béraldi for the 
publication of a limited number of engravings reproducing 
contempo subjects exclusively. ‘ Alfred te Musset 
Inédit,’ by M. Charles Glinel, gives some precious poems 


of Musset, and M, Ferdinand Drijon continues his papers 
on ‘Bibliolytie,’ or the voluntary destruction of books. 
consists of the design of a 


The full-page on 


M, Uzanne’s work, ‘Son Altessela 
emme 

Ma. W. G. B. Pace has compiled a bibliograph 
Hull for 1889, which is _pobliahed at 77, Spring Boece, 
in that city. It is a well-executed compilation, and a 
fitting addition to county bibliography. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Crepo (“* Question Royale,’ Paris, 1609 ”).—This book 
was originally in some estimation, but is now of little 
account, selling for three to four francs. It is by Jean 
du Verger de Hauranne, Abbé de Saint-Cyran, See on 
it the ‘Analecta Biblion,’ ii. 133; Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Port 
Royal,’ i. 290; Barbier, ‘Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes,’ iii. 1155, ed. 1875; Brunet, ‘ Manuel,’ &c. 
It was never the victim of any condemnation, its theme 
being whether a subject may be compelled to preserve 
at the cost of his own life that of his prince. 

Wx. Bonyner.—The lines you give in a different form 
are those quoted in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ vol. ii, p. 222, ed. 1867, 
as from an old song :— 

The fruit that must fall without shaking 
Is rather too mellow for me, 
Scott gives no further account of it than that it contains 
two other lines:— 
When ladies are willing 
A man can but look like a fool. 

G. ©. Pratr (“To give the sack”).—‘ Donner a 

son sac; c'est le congédier brusquement.” 
Quitard, ‘Dictionnaire des verbes.” See also 
‘N. & Q,,’ 1* vi, 19, 88. 

E. 8, (“ Pedigree of Descendants of Oliver Cromwell”). 
—‘N. & Q.’ overflows with information bearing on this, 
Consult especially Indexes to Fifth and Sixth Series. 

F, Green (“Camp Shooting ”’).—Is not this “camp- 
sheeting,” a term familiar i ic engineering ! 
See ‘ Encyclopzedic Dictionary.’ 

H. Soave, Constantinople (“He speaks 
French like a cow ”).—The resemblance between Basque 
_ so” in this saying has already been noted in 

ay. 

Joux W, Bert, New York Shakespeare Societ: 
(“ Horns”).—These were in Eastern literature a pad 
of advancement, and as such appropriate to one whose 
paay came as an appanage to an unscrupulous 
wife. 

CornricznDa.—P. 67, col. 1, 1.7, for “his” read her, 
and 1. 8, for “ 1499” read 1399. 

Erratum.—P. 112, col. 1, 1, 15, for “ sien” read sein. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOWwWw READY, 


THE 


SEVENTH MONTHLY PART 


oF THE 


NEW SERIES 


oF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LUCY CARTER,’ &c. 


ROUND ABOUT PARIS: Visits to Places 
of Historie Interest. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

A DOOMED SHIP. 

GREAT NEED of the PRESENT AGE. 
ON the BALANCE, A Story. 

HOPE and DESPAIR. 

SOME PHENOMENA of MEMORY. 


PORTSMOUTH and its DOCKYARD. 
WHERE is OPHIR? 

PIGMIES. 

The MEMOIR MANIA, 

RIGHT and LEFT. 

JOGIS and JOGAISM. 

POEMS, &c. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. A Serial Story. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME is NOW READY. Also Cases for Binding. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henny WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VIII. Ave. 17,99, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64. 
post free 
ae ae RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
post 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. With a Description of the Exhibition of 1889, anda 
Plan of the Exhibition Buildings. 1s. 6d. paper ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’'S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 

SRADSEAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d.; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. asmena 

BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
charges. 


Passport Cases from 1s, 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


Printed by FRA lane, and Published by the said 
JOHN No Chancery-lane, E. “Saturday, A August 17, 
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